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THE CAMBERWELL CLUB: DR. DUCAREL. 


In no account of the life of Dr. Ducarel which 
I have seen do I find any mention of his having 
resided at Camberwell. But it appears probable 
that he did so previous to his removal to South 
Lambeth House in 1767, I have in my possession 
some MS. books containing lists of the members 
of Camberwell Clubs, and of the wagers which 
were laid at the convivial meetings. These re- 
cords extend back to 1750. In that year I find 
the following. I modernise the spelling: — 

“30% April, Mr Allix lays a bottle of wine with Dr 
Duccarell (sic) that the Jesuists’ account of the Longi- 
tude is in the Daily Advertiser, D* Duccarel (sic) lays 
it is in the General Advertiser, and not in the Daily. 
Allix lost.” 

“Mr Whormby lays a bottle with Dr Ducarrel (sic), 
that Greenwich Hospital Chapel was not consecrated the 
11™ of June, 1750, the Doctor lays it was. Dr Ducearell 
(sic) lost.” 

“June 20. Dr Du Carell (sic) lays 2 bottles to one 
with Mr Allen, that he is right in his wager with Mr 
Whormby of the 11% of June, Dr Ducarell (sic) lost.” 

“ Sept 224, 1750. Dt Ducarel lays a bottle with Mr 


| 


Crespigny about the usual custom of determining the | 
year for which a Lord Mayor of London has served. | 


Acknowledged by Dr Ducarel to be lost.” 

This is the last wager I find laid by Mr. Du- 
carel. His name occurs in the list of subscribers 
to the quarterly dinner of August 13, 1750, 


| Dr. 


“Ducaroll” (sic). And again, for the last time, 
in the dinner list of Jan. 21, 175%, “ Dr. Ducarel.” 
The Mr. Crespigny with whom the last wager was 
laid was probably Mr. Philip Champion de Cres- 
pigny, who was a friend of Dr. Ducarel, and was 


| a proctor in the Court of Admiralty; and in the 


Courts of Arches and Chivalry, I find his name 
as P. Crespigny” and “ M' Crespigny, Sen".” 

These records supply a commentary on the ex- 
pression of the Yorkshire Squire cited by L. L. H. 
(3" S. xi. 45) that “the test of a man’s opinion 
was a wager.” The Club consisted of men of 
some mark—clergymen, lawyers, merchants—such 
gentlemen in fact as might be expected to reside 
in a suburban village in the middle of the last 
century. The bets are upon every subject—lite- 
rary, histbrical, political, domestic; and were al- 
ways in wine, which was drunk at the quarterly 
dinners. A few specimens, in addition to those 
given above, of the wagers of the past may interest 
the readers of “N. & Q.”:— 

25th May, 1750. Mt Whormby lays a bottle that the 
amphlet or epistle to the admirers of the Bishop of 
Cone Letter, by a Little Philosopher, this day adver- 
tised in the Gazetteer, is an Irony. M* Halford lays the 
contrary. Whormby lost.” 

Mr. Halford was elected minister of the parish 
of 8S. Thomas, Southwark, in October 1751. A 
clergyman of the same name, and probably the 
same person, a brother of the auditor of the Dean 
and Chapter of Canterbury, was about this time 
lecturer of Camberwell. The Bishop of London 
was Dr. Sherlock. His Letter was “A Pastoral 
Letter to the Clergy and Inhabitants of London 
and Westminster, on occasion of the late Earth- 
quakes,” great consternation having been produced 
by two severe shocks felt in London on Feb. 3 
and March 8, 1749-50. The admirers of this 
Letter were so numerous that it is computed up- 
wards of 100,000 copies were sold within one 
month. 

“26 July, 1750. M*Crespigny lays a bottle that two 
new Bishops will not be made before Dt Lynch is made 
a Bishop. Mr Best lays the contrary.” 

It is noted afterwards, April 15, 1752, that Mr. 
ag 3 my lost this wager. The subject of it was 

ohn Lynch, Dean of Canterbury, and son-in- 
law of Archbishop Wake. 

(June 10, 1751.) “M® Jephson lays a bottle with Mr 
Sanderson that Michaelmas Term was formerly shortened 
on account of the harvest, M* Sanderson the contrary. 
Lost by Mt Sanderson.” 

One of the family of this Mr. Jephson, probably 
a grandson, a clergyman, was for many years 
Master of the Camberwell Grammar School. Mr. 
Sanderson was the son-in-law of Mr. Whormby 


| above named. 


“25 June, 1751. M*® Woodbridge lays a bottle that a 
Prince will be born. Mr C, Crespigny lays a Princess, 
Lost by Mt Woodbridge.” 
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This is a specimen of betting for betting’s sake. 
The winner of the wager was probably Claude, 
younger brother of Philip de Crespigny. 


a bottle by M* Banbury that a chariot then passing by 
was Mr Bowyer’s: Cap* Clarke laid that it was Dt New- 
ington’s. Lost by M' Banbury.” 

Mr. Bowyer was no doubt John Windham 
Bowyer, Esq., of Waghen, Yorkshire, and of Cam- 
berwell, whose only daughter and heiress married 
Sir William Smijth, Bart., of Hill Hall, Essex. 
A son of this marriage, who afterwards succeeded 
to the baronetcy as Sir Edward Bowyer Smijth, 
was sometime Vicar of Camberwell. 

I have no account of this particular club beyond 
the close of 1752. Whether it was at that time 
dissolved, or whether the records are los®, I do not 


know. In 1770 the “Tiger Club” was formed; | 


’ 


so named from the place of meeting, the “ Tiger’ 
Inn (which as a public-house still exists) near Cam- 
berwell Green, now absurdly enough called Cam- 
berwell Park. The gentlemen belonging to the 
“ Quarterly Society” (perhaps the same club from 
whose records the above wagers are taken), were 
honorary members, and many fresh names are 


| hang’d herself in her own closet, on Wednesday seven 
| night last, for the love of a Sea officer, belonging to an 


East India ship; who after Three years Courtship and 


| promise of marriage, Ungratefully left her and married 
“ A wager was laid on the 14” instant (Oct. 1751) of | another; being a dreadful warning to all young maidens, 
| whatsover. To the Tune of Johnson's Farewel.* 


| 


found. A large number of the bets laid by the | 


members of the Tiger Club are on the subject of 
the American War of Independence, on Alderman 
Wilkes, and other points of domestic politics. 
But the readers of “ N. & Q.” have probably had 
enough of these wagers of old times, and I refrain 
from further quotation. D. 


OLD BALLAD. 


The following is an exact copy of a broadside in 
the possession of the Rev. William Phelps Prior, 
the British Chaplain at Vevey, Switzerland, who 
has obligingly allowed me to make a transcript 
for your pages. I give it verbatim et literatim. 
The orthography, capitals, punctuation, and italics 
are carefully preserved. The ditty, which is very 
much in the style of a French “complainte,” is 
printed on the back of — 

“ The Ordinary of Newgate’s Account of the Behaviour, 
Confession, and last Dying Speech of Captain James 
Coates, who was executed at Tyburn on Friday y* 24% 
of January, 1703, for robbing on the high way Mrs. 
Elizabeth Atley, taking from her on the third of Decem- 


ber last near Ealing Common one Diamond ring valu’d | 


40s., one gold ring valu’d 10s,, besides 40s. in money.” 


The dying speech is signed “ Friday, January | 


24, 1702, Paul Lorain, Ordinary,” and is “ printed 


for D. Leach in Dogwell Court, near Fleet 


Street.” 
“ The Danger of Love; 
or, the 
Unhappy Maiden of Cheapside, 
Being 
A Sad and Tragical Relation of a young Maiden Gen- 


tlewoman, near The Fountain Tavern in Cheapside ; who | 


“ You maidens who intend to wed 

Pray mind this doleful Tale, 

Before you think of marriage-bed; 
Or hope for to prevail : 

You know that young men change their mind 
And often prove untrue 

Tho’ they do promise to be kind, 
They may be false to yeu. 

For Cupid with his dart so keen 
Did wound a maiden’s heart ; 

In secret love her charms were seen 
Which caus’d her fatal smart. 
She lov’d and was not lov’d again, 

And thus began her woe; 
He prov’d to be the worst of men 
And caus'd her overthrow. 


In three years courtship gain’d her love 
By his alluring tongue, 

And then another did approve 
Tho’ she had lov’d so long. 

Which so perplex’d this maiden fair, 
She night and day did mourn, 

And fell into a deep despair 
Dejected and forlorn. 


None knows what Torments Lovers feel 
Whose charms are thus controul'd, 

‘Those hearts which seem as hard as steel, 
Are brought to softer mould : 

The power of Love is so severe, 
No creature can withstand, 

The greatest Champions far and near 
Must stoop to its command, 


In vain she strove to hide her Flame 
That burn’d her breast within ; 
She was not willing to explain 
‘The torment she was in, 
But still conceal’d the cause of grief 
Which more and more encreas’d 
And so she missd of all relief 
Untill it prov'’d her last. 


Her lover bought the wedding ring 
Before her very face 

‘To let her know it was to bring 
Another in her place. ; 

Which so tormented this fair maid 
She could no peace enjoy 

But from that time provision made 
Her life for to destroy. 


For while her sister went abroad 
To Market (as some say) 
She with a fatal dismal cord 
Did make herself away ; 
Within a closet she did die 
By such a slender string 
As it appear’d to Humane Eye 
Could not have done the thing. 


Young maidens all pray warning take 
By this example strange ; 

Be not to fond for young men’s sake, 
For they their minds may change 


* What tune is that ? Who was Johnson ? 
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As this unhappy maid has found | 
Most dismal to her cost. 
Who in true love did much abound, 
And so her life was lost. | 
“London: printed for P. Hill in Cornhil.” 


J. H. Drxon. 


Florence. 


THE ABYSSINIANS IN JERUSALEM. 


The refusal of the late Governmeut to allow 
their agent at Jerusalem to interfere in behalf of 
the Abyssinian community there against the Copts 
and Turks who threatened to deprive them of 
their convent appears to be one of the circum- 
stances which led to the ill-treatment of the 
English in Abyssinia by the Emperor Theodore. 
The Abyssinians regard the Holy City as a sort of | 
heaven upon earth, to which they have eagerly 
made pilgrimages from tle olden time. To have | 
been at Jerusalem, Doctor Beke tells us, imparts | 
to travellers in their estimation a sanctity far | 
greater than the pilgrimage to Mecca gives to the 
Mahomedan Hadji. Marco Polo (chap. xxxix.) 
writes :— 

“In the year 1288, as I was informed, the great Abys- 
sinian Prince adopted the resolution of visiting in person | 
the holy sepulchre of Christ in Jerusalem, a pilgrimage 
that is every year performed by vast numbers of his sub- 
jects ; but he was dissuaded from it by the officers of his 
Government, who represented to him the dangers to | 
which he would be exposed in passing through so many 
places belonging to the Saracens, his enemies. He then | 
determined upon sending thither a bishop as his repre- | 
sentative, a man of high reputation for sanctity, who | 
upon his arrival at Jerusalem recited the prayers and 
made the offerings which the king had directed.” 

The belief of this people, that they are des- 
cended from Solomon, probably adds to their 
extreme veneration for the Holy City. In Selden’s | 
Titles of Honour, chap. vi., on “ Prester John, or | 
Precious John, attributed to the Emperor of 
Ethiopia or of the Abyssins,” the author says, 
“they derive themselves from Melech, son to 
Solomon by Maqueda, Queen of the South.” He | 
adds that— 

“Zazazabo, an Ethiopian ambassador to the last | 
Emanuel, King of Portugal, testified that the names of | 
Prester John and Pretejane, and the like, are corrupted | 
from Precious Gian, Gian-Belul being a name added to | 
the Emperor as a special attribute of honour beside his 
proper name, and meaning Precious Gian, or Precious 
John,” 

At one time I thought that by Prester John, or 
Pretre Jean, early European travellers in the East 
meant some great priest of the Jains, who are a 
sect of Buddhists in India, and my idea gained | 
strength when I reflected how possible it was for 
them, at a passing glance during a hurried journey, 
to mistake Buddhist monasteries and religious 
ceremonies for Christian ones; but the perusal of 
the singular letter from “ John the Priest,” “ King 


of India,” to Manuel Comnenus, Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, in Mr. Gould’s Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages, makes me now suspect that Prester 
John was one of the Christian kings of the moun- 
tains of Malabar, in the south-west of the Indian 
peninsula. In the south-west of the opposite 

ninsula of Arabia, a dynasty of Christian kings 
rom Abyssinia was established in the beginning 


_ of the sixth century. Abraha, one of these kings 


of Yemen, wished to make Sanaa the Jerusalem 
of Arabia, and with this view he built many 
splendid edifices therein, among others a “ church 
of such magnificence that it had no equal at that 
time in the whole world.” A huge pearl, says 
Nuvairi, an Arab author, was placed on the side 
of the altar, of such brilliancy that in the darkest 
night it served the purpose of a lamp. H. C. 


SETON, EARL OF WINTON. 


The following account of the escape of the Earl 
of Winton occurs in the Political State of Great 
Britain for August, 1716, p. 157 : — 

“On Saturday, the fourth of August, between 8 and 
9 o’clock in the evening, the Earl of Wintoun made his 
escape out of the Tower, of which the Government being 
informed, the Lord Viscount Townshend appointed Sir 
Andrew Chadwick to go and examine the two warders 
who had him in custody, before a justice of the peace. 
He ingenuously confessed that, contrary to the strict 
orders they had received never to leave their prisoner 
alone, and for one of them at least to keep him at sight, 
they had both at once gone out of the way for some 
minutes, which opportunity the Earl laid hold on to give 
them the slip; and that, the better to go off undiscovered, 
he had put on a wigg, whereas before he wore his own 
hair. The warders, thus accusing themselves of criminal 
neglect, they were put under confinement ; and some time 
after they, with some others, were removed from their 
places without being allowed to sell the same.” 

It may be fairly assumed that the negligent 
warders were no sufferers by the Earl's evasion, 
as he was one of the most opulent amongst the 
Scotish nobility, and could well afford a reasonable 
gratification. The Setons, Earls of Winton, were 
amongst the oldest families in Scotland, and it is 
a remarkable fact that it still flourishes in the 
male line, although the name no longer graces 
the Peerage. Thus the Earl of Eglinton is called 
Montgomery, although he by direct descent is a 
Seton, having under a conveyance of his honours 
and estate succeeded the last Montgomery, Earl 
of Eglinton, fully two centuries and a half ago. 
At an earlier period, the border family of 
Gordon, by the marriage of the heir female of 
that ancient race to a Seton, caused him to take 
the name of Gordon. He was the ancestor of the 
Dukes of Gordon (now extinct), and of the 
Marquess of Huntly. Till the marriage of the 
Countess of Sutherland with the Marquess of 
Stafford, the Sutherland Earls were Setons in the 
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male line. By the marriage above mentioned, the “Facetie.” Any change makes an old story 
family became Gowers in the male line although | valuable to the compilers of those dreary columns 


still-descended maternally through the Duchess- 
Countess from the Setons. Sir Robert Gordon of 
Gordonston, who claimed the Sutherland earldom 
in competition with the Countess, the heiress of 
line, was a Seton. 

The Setons were also Viscounts of Kingston 
and Earls of Dunfermline. The former peerage 
is extinct, but the Dunfermline title is, it is be- 
lieved, yet open to a claim at the instance of the 
heir male of the last Earl. When the late Earl 
of Eglinton was removed from the Viceroyalty of 
Ireland, where he was so very popular, her 
Majesty raised him to the dignity of Earl of 
Winton in England, 

It so happens that the Earl of Eglinton is 
neither heir of line of the Montgomeries, nor of 
the Setons. That character is vested in Hay of 
Drummelzier, as representing the Viscounts of 
Kingston. Whether there is at present an heir 
male of the Montgemeries, is not known; but a 
claim was set up in 1820 to that position by a 
Swedish gentleman, a Colonel of Jagers. Another 
claimant came from America, as representing the 
old family of Montgomerie ofeLainshaw ; but, so 
far as can be ascertained, neither of these parties 
adopted measures to prove their propinquity. The 
Trish family of the name flourished till the middle 
of last century—when it became extinct—first as 
Viscounts Montgomery, and latterly as Earls of 
Mount-Alexander. J. M. 


Dennis's THUNDER.— 


“ With thunder rumbling from the mustard-bowl.” 
Dunciad, ». ii, 1. 226. 
“ The old way of making thunder and mustard was the 
same ; but since, it is more advantageously performed by 
troughs of wood with stops in them. Whether Mr. 
Dennis was the author of that improvement, I know not; 
but it is certain that, being once at a tragedy of a new 
author, he fell into a great passion at hearing some, and 
cried, ’Sdeath! that is my thunder,’ "— Note. 


I know no other authority for this story. If 
there is, I shall be glad to be told. Dennis has 
remained in undisputed possession till to-day, 
when the following appeared in a leading article 
of The Standard :— 


“There is a funny story of Colley Cibber submitting 
to the managers of Drury-lane what he considered a new 
invention for the production of stage thunder. The 
invention was rejected, Shortly afterwards he was in the 
pit of the same theatre, witnessing a piece in which there 
all at once occurred a terrific storm. No sooner did the 
lightning flashes and bellowing peals burst forth, than 
poor Cibber jumped up from his seat and called out fran- 
tically, “ My thunder! it’s my thunder!” 


I wish to assert the rights of Dennis, and to 
keep this anecdote from “ going the rounds” of 
all those newspapers which have “ Varieties” or 


and here the change is so great as to verge upon 
originality. FirzHorKkINs. 
Garrick Club, 
Toe Wittow Parrery.—It has often been 


asked if this celebrated plate is of Chinese origin, 
or an European imitation of “ Celestial” art. The 


| following particulars may therefore be interesting: 


if they can be borne out by facts, they will settle 
the question. 

Last year, in Florence, I met an artist named 
Meyer or Mayor—a designer of pottery and porce- 
lain patterns. The willow-pattern crockery having 
of late years been introduced extensively in Italy 
and Switzerland and other parts of the continent, 
our conversation one day turned upon it. Lasked 
Mr. M. whether it was really of Chinese origin ? 
He informed me that it was, and that in or about 
the year 1776 it was introduced at Hanley by Ais 
grandfather, who had obtained a Chinese plate 
from the captain of a trading vessel. That plate 
was the design from which the first English willow 
patterns were made. Mr. M. said the plate was 
still in his possession at his house in Germany. 
He said that the design varied considerably from 
the modern patterns, and that between 1776 and 
the present time there had been many deviations, 

articularly in the borders. Mr. Meyer said that 

is family was originally of Hanley, and that he 
was well known there as a “ designer.” Perhaps 
some correspondent at Hanley can throw a little 
light on the above statements. I saw recently a 
modern willow-pattern plate made at a Tuscan 
pottery, in which the two birds (doves?) were 
changed into flying-fish. Mr. M. has left Florence, 
or I should have inquired whether there was any 
ancient authority for the change? I never in 
England saw a plate with the flying-fish. Mr. 
Meyer is a most respectable man, and therefore I 
am induced to credit what he told me. 

J. H. Drxon. 
Florence. 


Queries. 


Cufist1an Kine or Denti 1403-6.— 
1. What was the name of this potentate of the 
Greek Church, designated by Gonzalez de Clavijo 
as N , who is stated to have been the 
reigning sovereign at Dehli in a.p. 1403-6, when 
he was on an embassy to the Court of Timur Beg, 
or, Tamerlane at Samarcand ?—Embassy of Gon- 
zalez de Clavijo, p. 153, Hakluyt Society, No. 25. 

2. Is black the colour of mourning of the 
Greek Church, and can he be identified with the 
Seiad Khizr Khan, upon whose death the in- 
habitants of Dehli wore black mourning for three 
days; green, it is to be observed, being the general 
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colour of Mahommedan mourning ? (Elphinstone’s 
India, ii. 82.) MERMAID. 


Coronet Horton or Hoventoy.—I should be 
much obliged to any of your correspondents who 
could furnish me with particulars respecting the 
family of Colonel Houghton or Horton, who served 
under Gromwell in Wales, also in Ireland, as 
Commissary-general of the Horse. I should like 
to know to what family he belonged; where 
born; whom he married; where buried; and 
what issue he left. In fact any particulars what- 
ever will greatly oblige A. H. MILs. 

Campfield. 


Jacosite Verses.—Can any of your readers 
tell me where I could see or obtain a copy of some 
verses entitled “ Jenny and her Mistress,” being a 
dialogue between the former, a Jacobite, and the 
latter, a Hanoverian? In the end, the mistress is 
a convert to Jenny’s way of thinking. | 

I should also be glad to know in whose works 
I could find the following—lI believe the words 
occur in a song—“ And I thy Protestant will be.” 

E. G. 

Frencn Reetster at Sanptrort.—Mr. Burn, 
in his History of the Foreign Refugees, p. 106, 
mentions a copy of the French Register of the 
Chapel at Sandtoft. He says the Register itself 
“is not now to be found. It was in the French 
language. From a copy of it the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter has extracted the following names,” Xc. 
Can any of your readers say where this or any 
other copy of the Register now is, or give any 
information on the subject ? F. B. 


Somerset.—lI should be obliged for 
information as to the parentage of John Somerset, 
Abbot of St. Augustine's Monastery (now the 
cathedral) at Bristol, 1526-1530. I am desirous 
of learning if he was connected with the Beau- 
forts, and if he was legitimate. His arms, which 
appear twice or three times in the cathedral, were 
az. a saltire arg., between in chief a portcullis, 
and in each flank and the base a fleur-de-lis or; 
and these appear to point to some such connection 
as I have supposed. Joun Woopwarp. 


Srr Tuomas Srraprie, Bart.—A sale of the 
valuable library, furniture, &c., at St. Donet’s 


Castle, in Glamorganshire, is known to have taken | 


lace on the termination of a chancery suit caused 

y the heir-at-law disputing the will of Thomas 
Stradling, who died in 1738. The suit is said to 
have lasted sixty years, and the sale must therefore 
have occurred about the end of the last century. 
Can any of your correspondents give information 
of the date of the sale, and also where a catalogue 
of it can be seen? And if any advertisement of it 
exists in any London or country paper of the 


period ? H. A. 


“Sr. SrerHen’s; or, oF Porr- 
TIcrANs.”—An 8vo volume, entitled St. Stephen's ; 
or, Pencillings of Politicians, by “ Mask,’ was 
published in London in the year 1839, May I 
ask you for the author’s name ? ABHBA. 


Queries with Answers, 


“Destent”? “ Disstenr” ?—What authority 
is there for the word Desight? Is it provincial ? 
I do not find it in any dictionary. The other day 
I met with it in The Experience of Life, by the 
author of Mary Herbert | Miss Sewell), new edit. 
1865, p. 256: “ Old stray tables and chairs, which 
would have been a desight at East Side, but were 
offered to us as perfect treasures.’’ I have heard 
the word now and then used in the sense of dis- 

Jigurement, and pronounced “ dissight,” but Ihave 

never seen it so spelt, nor indeed have I seen the 

word in type except in the passage just quoted. 

[ Desight, as a Wiltshire provincialism, occurs in Hal- 
liwell’s Archaic Dictionary and Wright’s Provincial Dic- 
tionary, where it is explained as “ An unsightly object.”] 


“Property HAS ITs Dvtres,” erc.—Can any 
one tell me where I shall find a copy of the late 
Captain Thomas Drummond's letter containing 
the expression, “ Property has its duties as well 
as its rights” ? Tuos. L’Estrance. 

[It is stated by Mr. Friswell that “ this expression has 
been attributed to Chief Baron Woulfe and to Mr. Drum- 
mond ; but there is authority for stating that Lord Mul- 
grave, then filling the vice-regal chair at Dublin, wrote 
the letter in which it occurred himself, and gave it to 
Mr. Drummond, the under-secretary, to transcribe.” — 
Book of Quotations, ed, 1866, p. 264. ] 


or In DuMFRIEssHIRE.—This 
loch, in Upper Nithsdale, has long since disap- 
peared before agricultural improvements. Its an- 
cient site is now a low bottom of marshy ground 
in the small vale of Glenmids, lying in the parish 
of Keir, between Blackwood Hill and Halliday 
Mill, at the foot of the Glen of Lagg. There is 
a tradition that the fishing of this loch belonged 
to the Abbey of Melrose. Can any of your 
readers, acquainted with the charters of that 
abbey, say if it is mentioned in any of them that 
have been published? The loch is mentioned in 
| the Sibbald MSS., Advocates’ Library (lib. W., 
5, 17), in these words : — 

“There is a deep loch called the Loch of Kilbread in 
a place pertaining to the Laird of Lagg, but the water 
is not reputed medicinal.” 

The parish of Keir is said to have belonged to 
the Abbey of Holywood, and the fishing would 
therefore more likely belong to that abbey. At 
the same time the Abbey of Melrose had fishings 
in the neighbouring parish of Glencairn, as is 
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shown in one of its ancient charters. Kilbread | 
is of course only another form of Kilbride, of | 
which there are several throughout Scotland. | 
There is still a farm-house of that name close | to 
the spot. I am told that this part of the Sib- 
bald manuscript was an account of the Presbytery 
of Penpont drawn up by Mr. Black, minister of 
Closeburn about two Catal years ago. 
C. T. Ramage. 

[There can be no doubt that our correspondent is quite 
correct in his conjecture that the fishing referred to be- 
longed to the Abbey of Holywood, and not to Melrose. 
The possessions of the former were erected into a tem- 
poral barony and bestowed upon John Muray of Lock- 


Lord Maxwell was served heir to his father, and on July 
15, 1619, his brother Robert was returned as his successor. 
Inquis. Spec. Dumfries, 25 and 102. Jnter alia in 4 libratis 
terrarum, de Kirkbrydis .... +++ + infra baroniam de 
Haliewode, A charter of barony carries, as a matter of | 
course, all fishings ex adverso of the lands contained in it, 
unless specially excluded. 

There is no mention in the chartulary of Melrose of 
any fishings connected with the loch in question. If that 
abbey had possessed any they would have been expressly 
reserved in the charter of erection. | Ser 


Replies. 


CATHOLIC PERIODICALS. 
S, xi. 2, 29.) 

The list of Catholic periodical publications sup- 
plied by F. C. H. is a contribution acceptable to 
me and to others. With regret I perceive that 
several periodicals have not been noticed, and 
some of these of recent date, and a few of consi- 
derable merit and notoriety. The omission seems 
singular to me, who recognise the learned contri- 
butor represented by the triplet initials, and am 
aware of his extensive acquaintance with the 
literature of his Church and his opportunities of 
acquiring the pertinent information. 

he following works overlooked occur to me, 
and these I hope to be able to supplement after 
some research : — 

The Catholic Emancipator (weekly), printed and 
published by W. Bragg, Cheapside, Taunton, circa | 
1828, 

There are in the British Museum two tracts | 
bound together; the first containing “ A Report 
of the Meeting of the Taunton and London Hiber- 
nian Society, held at the Market-house, April 
16, 1828,” extracted from the second number of 
The Catholic Emancipator, April 24, 1828; the 
second containing a letter which had appeared in 
the fourth number, “On the supposed divided 
allegiance of Catholics.” I have never seen a 
number of The Catholic Emancipator, and do not 


know how long it existed. The initials of the 
editor were “ T. C. B.” 

The Catholic Pulpit, a series of sixty-one ser- 
mons, published periodically, circa 1839. This 
series was subsequently comprised in two volumes 
published by R. P. Stone, 36, Bull Street, Bir- 
mingham, and these contained — first volugne, ser- 
mons for the Sundays and holidays of obligation, 
from Advent to Pentecost inclusive ; second volume, 
sermons for similar days from Pentecost to Ad- 
vent. The latter volume was published in Lon- 
don also by Dolman, Jones, and Andrews. It 
appears that the Rev. Ignatius Collingridge was 
the editor if not the author. 

The Catholic Luminary and Ecclesiastical Reper- 
tory, weekly, double columns, 8vo, price 4d., 

rinted by William Derham, 22, Usher's Island, 

Jublin, 1840. A prospectus of this periodical was 
issued in June, 1840, and the first number ap- 
peared on Saturday, the 20th of that month. The 
prospectus stated — 

“Tt will contain two and frequently three sermons by 
the most eminent divines of the day, a well-digested re- 
pertory of the affairs of the Church, ecclesiastical ap- 
poiutments, &c., the progress of the various missions for 
the conversion of the heathen, and every information 
relative to the propagation of the Faith.” 

I know not who was the editor; a Mr. Reynolds 
reported for it. The first number contained ser- 
mons by Father Mathews and Dr. Miley, and a 
lecture by Dr. Cahill—all men of historical note. 
I have only seen the first and second numbers, 
and know not if there be more. 

The Catholic Keepsake, an annual, 12mo, pp. 260, 
— by S. Taylor, 8, Chandos Street, Covent 
tarden, and published for the benefit of the 
Asylum of the Good Shepherd, Hammersmith, by 
Keats, Sloane Street, 1843. This volume, it is 
said in an editorial notice, was “ a first attempt to 
establish a Catholic annual;” and if it met with 
encouragement, it was proposed “to increase the 
next number considerably in size, and to render it 
in every respect an attractive and acceptable New 
Year's gift.” The editor was the Rev. J. Robson, 
then of Cadogan Terrace. A second volume of 
this work I have not seen. 

The New Catholic Magazine( weekly), 12 pp. 8vo, 
double columns, printed by Boake, 2, Crane Court, 
Fleet Street, London, 1846-7. The first number 
of this periodical appeared on Saturday, November 
14, 1846. The get-up was creditable. Twelve 
numbers only appeared. 

The Catholic Annual Register, price 2s, London : 
Dolman, 61, New Bond Street, small Svo, 1850. 

The Catholic Vindicator and. Irish Magiuzine, 


| weekly, 16 pp. 4to, double columns, price 1¢., 


printed and published by Ryan & Co., 16, Brydges 
Street, Strand, London, and subsequently by 
George Vickers, 334, Strand, 1851-2. This maga- 
zine extended to seventy-nine numbers. It was 
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projected and contributed to by Patrick Burke 
Ryan, Esq., and continued under his liberal and 
spirited management until he obtained an interest 
in a large mine and some thousand of acres of 
land at Currane on Clew Bay, in the West of 
Ireland. Mr. W. R. Gawthorn, subsequently lay 
secretary to Cardinal Wiseman, was for some time 
editor, and continued so until I became both pro- 
prietor and editor. It came into my possession 
in January, 1852. I affixed to the original title— 
“Catholic Vindicator,” “and Irish Magazine.” 
It attained acirculation of nearly twelve thousand, 
and appeared for the last time on August 21, 
1852. 

The Catholic Guardian; or, the Christian Family 
Library, a new periodical devoted to national and 
religious literature, containing upwards of three 
hundred original articles in prose and verse, by 
the most eminent writers ; complete in one volume, 
double columns, 8vo. Dublin: Published by James 
Dufiy, 7, Wellington Quay, 1853. This collec- 
tion appeared in penny numbers, and comprises 
forty-four. The first was issued February 1, 1852. 
Fach is illustrated with a prefixed tiara and keys 
surmounting a cross, with two wreaths of sham- 
rocks thickly foliated nearly surrounding, and 
small crosses in each of the corners of the upper 
margin placed between two shamrocks. The 
motto: “Fides et patria”—My faith and my 
country. 

The Catholic Magazine, 16mo, price 1d. 
London: W. Shaen, 1, Liverpool Street, Moor- 
fields. The first number appeared, March 2, 1857. 


It was transferred, I am told, to Richardson and | 


Son. I know not how long it survived. 

The Universal News.—The information which has 
been supplied to F. C. H. respecting this journal 
is not only inaccurate, but, in addition, defective. 
I was the promoter and secretary of the company 
which started it—pardon the egotism—and suc- 
ceeded in placing shares amounting to over 3000/. 
chiefly amongst the Irish Catholics of London, 
and was unanimously elected its editor by the 
board of directors. Owing to subsequent differ- 
ences with the board—before the appearance of 
the paper—A. W. Harnett, Esq., B.L., was sub- 
stituted for me, and Mr. J. F. O'Donnell was in- 
stalled by him as his sub. After some months, 
Mr. Harnett was induced to terminate his en- 
gagement to make room for me, and then I, and 
not Mr. O'Donnell, was appointed editoz, and con- 
tinued to be until the interference of the lessee in 
my department caused me to retire. Mr. O’Don- 
nell succeeded me. In May last, I was a third 
time elected editor by an unanimous vote, and 
also manager, and continued to discharge the 
duties of both offices until new complications arose 
which have suspended my services. Mr. O’Don- 
nell, I am told, is now supplying editorial matter. 


t is certain he is the “ Caviare ” who supplies the | 


| « Original Poetry” that appears in the columns 
of The Universal News. 
Joun Evernr O'CAVANAGH. 
Lime Cottage, Walworth Common. 


(To be continued.) 


The Catholic Directory and Annual Register ap- 
peared only for the years 1838 and 1839. 

There was a Catholic Annual Register, but it 
extended only to the first half of the year 1850. 

In the years 1853, 1854, and 1855, was pub- 
lished The Metropolitan and Provincial Catholic 

| Almanac and Directory, by T. Booker, London ; 

but it survived no longer. 

The Literary Workman, or, Life and Leisure, 
conducted by Mrs. Parsons. This magazine was 
first issued weekly, and began Jan. 7, 1865, under 
| the title of The Workman. Six months later it 
| came out monthly, under the title above. 

A quarterly journal has been recently esta- 

blished called The Arab, a Catholic Reformatory 
| and Industrial School Magazine. 
| Among the Irish Catholic papers was omitted 

The Dublin Catholic Telegraph. 

This list has been transferred, with due ac- 
knowledgment, from “N. & Q.” to the first page 
of a new periodical called Catholic Opinion. But 
I was surprised, and by no means pleased, to find 
a paragraph interpolated, of which I never wrote 
a word, noticing a paper accidentally omitted in 
my list, and also extolling it as “ beyond all com- 

arison, the best of our cheap Catholic journals.” 
Now, whether this paper, The Universal Express, 
| deserves this high praise or not I do not know ; 

but I must protest against being thus made re- 
| sponsible for what I never wrote.* F.C. H. 


SCOT A LOCAL PREFIX. 

(3"4 S. xi. 12, 86.) 
J. C. R. has totally mistaken the meaning of a 
| playful remark of the late Joseph Robertson on 
| & paper of mine, “ Description of a Scottish Pil- 
grim in the middle of the 12th century,” read 
before the Society of Antiquaries in Scotland, and 
rinted in their Proceedings, vol. v. p. 336. What 
vy. Robertson referred to was the contrast be- 
tween the dress which was considered on the 
Continent to be characteristic of Scotland in the 
12th century, and what would be so in the 19th, 
when it would be the “ tartan array.” He wa: 
far too intimately acquainted with the ancient 
records of Scotland not to know that in the twelfth 
century that term was applied to the Lowlands. 


[* The interpolated paragraph, or rather paragraphs, 
for there is another, first appeared in The Universal Ex- 
press of January 19, 1867, which is under the same pro- 
prietorship as the self-styled Catholic Opinion.—En. } 
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Take, for example, § 27 of the Assise Regis Wil- of this class might not have an addition made to 


lelmi : — 


“ It is ordanit be the king thru consail of his gret men 
at Striveling that na man of Scotland aw to tak pund 
beyond the watter of Forth, bot gif that pund be first 
schawyn to the schiref of Striveling. And quhen ony 
man takis a pund, he aw tell hald that pund at Hadintoun 
be the space of 11 days, for to se quha cumis to proffer a 


borgh for that pund, Item thai that duellis beyond | 
Forth may with the leff of the shiref tak a pund in | 


Scotland, and that pund til halde 11 dayes at Striveling.” 


Mr. Taylor's statement is perfectly correct, the 
title, Rex Scotorum, being personal, and extended 
as the chieftains of this tribe acquired dominion 
over the other parts of the country. 

That the earliest inhabitants of the lowlands 
were Celts of the second immigration, is abun- 
dantly proved by the remains of their literature 
we still possess—see the VY Gododin, by the Rev. 
John Williams ab Ithel, M.A.; Taliesin, the Bards 
and Druids of Britain, by G. W. Nash; and 
Count Hersart de la Villemarqué’s Bardes Bre- 
tons du VIm Sitcle. We have also the Dal- 
driadic Duans, and the Annals of Ulster. 

Our next notice is the well-known Jnstrumen- 
tum possessionum Ecclesia Glasquensis [circa 1118}. 

“ Dicto namque Kentigerno, pluribus successoribus sub 
pie religionis perseverantia ad Dominum transmigratis, 
diversas seditiones circumquaque insurgentes, non solum 
ecclesiam et ejus possessiones destruxerunt, verum etiam 
totam regionem vastantes ejus habitatores exilio tradi- 
derunt, sic ergo omnibus bonis exterminatis, magnis tem- 
porum intervallis transactis, diversas tribus diversarum 
nationum ex diversis partibus affluentes desertam regionem 
prafutam habitaverunt, sed dispari gente et dissimili lingua 
et vario more viventes ; haut facile sese consentientis Gen- 
tilitatem potius quam Fidei cultum tenuerunt,” 

Then follows the statement :— 

“ Misit iis Deus David, predicti regis Scotia germanum, 
in principem et ducem, qui eorum impudica et scelerata con- 
tagia corrigeret et animi nobilitati et inflexibili severitate 
contumeliosam eorum contumaciam refrenaret.” 

The idea that the Scots were Gothic or Scyth- 
ians appears to have been first broached in the 
letter to the Pope from the Parliament of Robert 
the Bruce held at the monastery of Abirbrothic, 
on April 6, 1320 (Act. Parl. Scot., i. 114). It is- 
too long to quote, but is evidently got up to 
answer the English claim of superiority, and un- 
doubtedly is the composition of an ecclesiastic 
anxious that the Pope should withdraw his inter- 
dict on the kingdom. 

How fortunate it is for Scotland that J. C. R. 
was not at Norham with Edward L., to give such 
a proof that our very names showed us to be a 
iibute-neatag people, and therefore that the king 
of England was our Sovereign Lord Paramount. 

J.C. R. finally announces that he does not 
acquiesce in the hypothesis of hybrid combinations. 
The rule has been laid down again and again that 
such combinations in a simple word are inadmis- 
sible, but no one has ever maintained that a word 


it from a totally different source, when a dis- 
tinction became necessary from local circumstances. 
Thus, for instance, within the present century 
the late Member for Lanarkshire became the pro- 
prietor of a place on the Clyde called Milton. 
lhere is another Milton in the adjoining parish of 
Lismahago, on the great north and south road 
from Glasgow to Carlisle, and the postboys were 
constantly making mistakes between the two, in 
consequence of which Mr. Lockhart, by the advice 
of his brother, the well-known editor of the 
Quarterly, called his house Milton Lochart, an 
evident combination of Saxon and Norman. In 
the case of Scotstarvet, there are many Tarvets 
and Tarbets in Scotland, and the author of the 
Staggering State of Scotch Statesmen only prefixed 
his surname to that of his house with the view of 


| preventing similar mistakes. If it were not for 


the addition of the post-town, many people would 
have even now to avail themselves of such a 
distinction. Grorce VERE IRvING. 


J.C. R. writing from New Inn, London, says that 
the older inhabitants of Aberdeenshire invariably 
pronounce Scotland—“ Skattland”; or something, 
perhaps, between that and “ Skudtland.” As an 
Aberdeenshire man born and bred, never out of it 
for more than a fortnight at a time, and well 
acquainted with every district, and nearly every 
parish in it, I say with some confidence that the 
older inhabitants pronounced it (but only when 
jocularly inclined) “ Skiteland,” and occasionally 
“* Skwiteland.” I have often used this as part of 
the argument in favour of the ancient Pictish, or 
Pechtish, inhabitants of Scotland being a wave of 
the great Scythian (pronounced Skythian) horde. 
Another argument, which I have never seen no- 
ticed, is that St. Andrew, the patron saint of 
the Russians and of all the Scythian races, is also 
the patron of Scotland. A. R. 

Deer, Aberdeenshire. 


HANNAH LIGHTFOOT. 
(3° 8. xi. 11, 62, 89, 112, 131.) 

The effective mode in which Mr. W. J. Tooms 
is dealing with the legend of the Fair Quaker, 
Lightfoot, or Wheeler, will render a considerable 
service to English history in addition to those he 
has already afforded. Legend, I have no doubt it 
is, for although many years ago I often heard 
it discussed by members of the Society of Friends, 
contemporaries of the events, I never heard any 
fact in authentication. 

As I have perhaps misapprehended Mr. Troms’s 
remarks, and others of your readers may do the 
same, I wish to call his attention to the bearing 
of his observations, which would imply that the 
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legend had no existence before the time of its 
concoction under Wilmot Serres’s auspices. It 
must certainly have spread among the public long 
before that, and it was the fact of its existence 
and notoriety that attracted the attention of the 
manipulator to an incident so peculiarly available 
for the string of apocryphal royal marriages. 

The legend of “ the Button-maker’s Daughter ” 
was commemorated in at least one popular ballad, 
“ What! what! d’ye call him, Sir, and the 


Button-maker’s Daughter.” The Button-maker’s | 


Daughter I always understood to be the Fair 
Quaker, and this ballad was one of the epoch of 
the revolutionary war. 

If this be so, it will carry back the epoch of 
the floating legend to the end of the last century ; 
and when Mr. Tuoms has disposed of the fabri- 
cation of Olivia Wilmot Serres he will still have 
to deal with the earlier legend. To a certain 
extent he has disposed of this by the negative 
evidence on which he relies, but the unravelling 
of the myth will complete the labour in which he 
has engaged. Hype CLARKE. 


GREEK CHURCH IN SOHO FIELDS, 
8, iii. 171.) 

Perhaps it will be worth noting a fact probably 
not generally known that a MS. copy of the registry 
book for births, marriages, and deaths, apparently 
belonging to the Greek church in Soho Fields, 
exists until now, and is in the possession of the 
Rey. Eugene Popoff, of the Russian Embassy 
chapel in Welbeck Street. 

The original registry book, from which the 
present copy was written one hundred and seven 
years ago— probably by the Russian priest Ste- 
phen Ivanovsky, the successor of the Arch-priest 
Antipas Martimianoff—as far as can be judged 
from the manner in which the Greek is written, 
and particularly from the resemblance of the cali- 
graphy with the various entries made during the 
years 1749-1765, the period of his priesthood — 
is most decidedly not in existence at all, as there 
is a remark in the present copy (which by the bye 
is in excellent preservation), consisting of eight 
large folio pages of strong and very good paper, 
and is prefaced by the following inscription or 
statement : — 

TS rod edAaBerrdrov *Apxmavdplros 
Kupiov Tevvadiov, kal rot év “lepouo- 
vdxors Kuplov BapSoAvatov Kacodvov = ir: mpdérepor 
év ‘Ayla judy "ExxAnoia Tis 
Aov3pas — 
that it was then (1760) too old, and in very bad 
condition. 

Who and what the above-mentioned Arch- 
mandrite Gennadius and the Hieromonachos Kas- 
sanos were, we cannot discover; except that, 


| according to a note in Russian at the end of the 
| volume, both died in London: the first on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1737, and the second on June 23, 1746, 
; and were buried in the churchyard of St. Pan- 
| cratius, situated out of London at a village called 
Brompton. My impression, however, is that this 
church of St. Pancratius must be Old St. Pancras 
Church, near King’s Cross; where many foreigners 
| used to be buried, and where very probably anti- 
| quarian readers of “ N. & Q.” might discover now 
some monument relating to them. It is well 
| known that the burials of Old St. Pancras were very 
numerous, and, until the introduction of ceme- 
teries in London, it was overflowing, and the 
monuments were neglected or removed. 
The first entry of the registry book is the fol- 
lowing one, under the chapter or title of — 


Tods tvw0évras Kal pupwdvras ev tH Ayla 
*ExxAngia. 

1721. 20. Tod Kip. ’AyyéAov Merata dbo 
téxva Kal yuvh abrod, dvouatéueva "lwdvyns Tedp- 
wal 

Under the title — 

Tay orepdavey : 

1745. "lovAlov 9. 5 Kup. "AAttios Map- 
me thy Kupa “Avva ‘PdureA: xal obvrexvos 
6 Kup. Méoxos ‘Pwuaios. 

Under the title — 

Tav yervncewy Barticewy : 
1746. Matov 16. ’Eyévenoey tod Kuplov 


kal avoudedy ‘O dvddoxos 
Kipios MixanA Ker@épww6, Paooos, exirpomnds 
tov Mapyapirny Mocxov, mpayuarevtiy 
‘Pwuator. 

This is the last entry in Greek, after which all 
the rest are written in Russian. 

(To be continued.) 


ST. BARBE. 
S. x. 245, 291, &e.) 

Through the kindness of your esteemed corre- 
spondents, Mr. P. S. Kine and Mr. E. 8. (of 
| Penge), I am able to afford some further informa- 
| tion upon this subject. The former gentleman 
| has sent an extract from the Magazin Pittoresque 
| for 1841, art. “ Vocabulaire de la Marine,” which 
I venture to translate thus : — 

“Sarnte-Baree, part of the stern of the first deck, 
This was formerly that place in a vessel where they 
stowed the powder and the utensils of the artillery, and 
where the chief gunner, the surgeon-major, the purser, 
and the chaplain (l'auménier ), were lodged. At present 
| these dispositions are all changed, and the ‘ Sainte-Barbe,’ 
| so to speak, has disappeared.” 


Adctiov vidy, kal 22 roi 
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It appears, then, the phrase meant something 
more than the mere powder-magazine, as I sus- 
ted. A spacious chapel, a reception-room, and 

a bakehouse, are not usually found on board ship, 
and would deserve — notice ; but to mention 
a place to stow powder as noteworthy in a man- 
of-war, seemed to me to be as odd as to name the 
mast or the rudder. Mr. Krxe’s extract now 
makes it clear why the “ Sainte-Barbe” is 
specially spoken of. 

Pun. ES. has kindly sent me a copy of the 
Journal Iilustré, which contains the following ex- 
tremely curious passage :— 

“Tue Catastropne or Barnsitey.—Eight explo- 
sions have followed the first, and the pits, which up to the 


resent time no one can approach, evidently contain dead | 


bodies only, In truth, then, 300 persons have lost their 
lives by this fearful event. On this subject our corre- 
spondent has sent us a beautiful and touching drawing, 
to which, in these religious days, we hasten to give wel- 
come. Sainte-Barbe, the patroness of miners, appears in 
the middle of the flame of the murderous fire-damp. She 
herself bears to the thunder-stricken miner a mystical 
communion, and is about to bear to the eternal regions 
the soul of the honest workman, the victim to his pious 
cares for his family, and his darkened services for 
society.” 

The engraving shows the dying miner lying on 
the ground, and a very well drawn figure of the 


saint with a nimbus and holding in her hand a | 


chalice surmounted by the Host. Is this a genuine 
legend, or merely a poetical record of the catas- 
trophe ? If the former, is it entirely modern, or 
based on one of older date? As the correspon- 
dent justly observes, “it is exceedingly wonderful 
»for the latter half of the nineteenth century.” 

A. A. 


Poets’ Corner, 


“THE CALEDONIAN HUNT’S DELIGHT.” 
(3" S. x. 476.) 


The answer returned to my query on this 
subject is decisive in so far as it negatives the 
conjecture I had made with respect to the Mr. 
Miller referred to in Thomson’s work. It leaves 
it quite uncertain as to who was the composer of 
the air in question. According to the statement 
made by Burns, it was an original conception and 
composition of Mr. James Miller, the result of a 
random experiment in passing his hand along the 
black keys of the harpsichord, and harmonised by 
the friend at whose suggestion the experiment 
had been made. 

This account of its origin is neutralised, flatly 
contradicted, by the concluding part of the answer. 

This would deprive Mr. Miller and his friend 


of all merit in the matter, leaving them no share | 
whatever in the production of this very pleasing | 
piece of music, beyond making a comparatively | 


slight alteration on an older and a well-known air. 


Burns’ account is evidently that of a man not 
only stating what he believes to be a fact, but of 
one who knew, or thought he knew, that there 
was good ground for believing the fact he states. 
Certainly not intentionally imposing, was he him- 
self imposed upon? As the testimony of a co- 
temporary, it would require the very strongest 
proof, at a long after-period, to overthrow its 
truth. Is such evidence forthcoming? Can you 
or any of your readers say to what particular air 
Mr. Chappell’s assertion applies? What name 
did it bear at the time, and in what collection, 
then existing, is it to be found? If well known 
at the time, it were difficult to account for so im- 
pudent and useless a fabrication, as, in that case, 
not merely the claim of Miller to the composition, 
| but that as under circumstances so peculiar, would 
| be proved to be. Such a claim was made by him 
|} and for him, and with accessories which must 
have attracted the attention of his cotemporaries 
to it. Yet no attempt was made to expose the 
| plagiarism, either then or for so many sub- 
| sequent years, by bringing forth the original air. 

This would seem more than a presumption, 
amounting nearly, if not altogether, to a proof, 
| that if any such air existed at the time, it was 
| unknown to Miller. In other words, it would 
warrant the conclusion that he did invent the air 
which bears his name, and that under the peculiar 
circumstances which Burns asserts. 

If it can be proved that an air did previously 
exist not so completely identified with Miller’s 
in its essential and constituent principles as to 

rove that his wes a plagiarism and mere copy of 
it, a thing which I think I have proved to be 
almost a moral impossibility, but having merely 
a general resemblance to it, we have then a curious 
psychological fact; I mean the same musical im- 
pression, or conception, or idea, occurring sponta- 
neously and independently to two different minds, 
the one in no way borrowing from the other. 
That this often occurs with regard to poetical ideas 
| is a well-known fact. Of this we cannot have a 

better instance than the often-quoted and striking 
| lines of Burns in compliment to the fairest and 
| most perfect of the works of Nature :— 


“ Her prentice han’ she tried on Man, 
An’ syne she made the Lasses 0.” 


I have seen it stated, though where or by whom 
| IT cannot now remember, that this idea, identical 
| in conception, and making allowance for difference 
| of language, also in expression, is to be found in 
' the Latin poem of a German writer of the Middle 
Ages, from whose works it is impossible it could 
have been stolen by Burns, or even unintentionally 
borrowed. 

That honour may be given where it is so justly 
due, namely, to the memory of the composer, 


whoever he may be, of one of the sweetest of 
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Scottish melodies, and which appeals so forcibly 
to the feelings and associations of the Scottish 
heart, will, I trust, at least on the part of your 
Scottish readers, be accepted as an apology for the 
length at which I have written on the subject. 


FERNAN CABALLERO (AGUDEZA). 
(3" S. xi. 22.) 

In the Edinburgh Review of July, 1861, is a 
most interesting article on the novels of Fernan 
Caballero. After stating that the bearer of that 
nom de plume is understood to be a lady, and partly 
of German descent, the reviewer proceeds to say 
that her father was Don Juan Nicolas Bohl de 
Faber, to whose erudition Spain is indebted for a 
collection of ancient poetry entitled Floresta de 
Rimas Antiquas Castellanas, and that his daughter 
Cecilia was born at Morgesin, Switzerland, .in 
1797. She married a Spanish gentleman, and the 
reviewer informs us that “since the death of her 
first husband she has successively contracted two 
other marriages, and is now a widow.” 

The first written, though not the first published, 
of the novels, was the Familia de Alvareda, which 
the authoress originally wrote in German. ‘She 
then re-wrote it in Spanish, and showed the 
manuscript to Washington Irving, who encouraged 
the writer to proceed. After some time the 
Gaviota was produced, written in French as well 
asin Spanish, and it has slowly won its way to 
notice.” This was the first published of the 
novels, and appeared about 1849 in the Espana, 
a daily paper of Madrid. 

The whole collection of the novels may be 
divided into three classes : — 

“Those which represent Andalusian life as it exists 
among the dabradores and campesinos of the country, and 
which are thoroughly rustic and natural in their charac- 
ter ;—those which give delineations of society as it exists 
in Seville, where the scenes for the most part pass in the 
patios and tertulias of the palaces of the Sevillian aris- 
tocracy ;—and those of a shorter kind, in which the in- 
terest lies net in the characters of the persons and the 
description of scenery or manners, but in the brief selec- 
tion of incidents, which are intended to point a moral or 
adorn a proverb. . . . . The first class, comprising 
La Gaviota, La Familia de Alvareda, and Simon Verde, 


translated, which are far more striking in the picturesque 
and energetic language of Spain. Here and there we 
light upon those touches of human nature, in the prattle 
of childhood, the garrulity of age, or the associations of 
domestic life, which make the whole world kin. And 
although these tales are perhaps too essentially Spanish 
ever to attain a great popularity in foreign countrics, 
they are well calculated to revive the interest of culti- 
vated minds in that noble language and that romantic 
people. Fernan Caballero has been hailed, in the enthu- 
siastic panegyrics of her countrymen, as the Walter Scott 
of Spain; and although that title may be the exagger- 
ation of national partiality, it is certain that no living 
writer has shed so bright a lustre on Spanish literature.” 


To myself, aficionado for very many years past 
to the language and the “things of Spain,” it is 
a pleasure to aid in calling the attention of novel- 
readers to a writer so worthy of it as Fernan 
Caballero. An English version of four of her 
stories, by Lady Wallace, including the Family of 
Alvareda, was published under the title of Zhe 
Castle and the Cottage in Spain, by Messrs. Saun- 
ders, Otley, & Co., in 1861, apparently subse- 
quently to the appearance of the review above 
quoted, as the latter contains no allusion to this 
publication. Joun W. Bonr. 


Lecturesuip S. xi. 113.)—A friend has 
called my attention to a paragraph inserted in 
No. 267 of your publication of the 9th inst., in 
which an objection is made to the use of the word 
“ Lectureship ” in the Dublin University Calendar as 
denoting the office of alecturer. The writer of the 
paragraph, Mr. C. G. Prowert, complains of this 
use of the word as a deterioration of the English 
language, and appears inclined to fix the respon- 
sibility for this corruption on the editor of the 
Dublin Calendar. Mr. Prowetr observes that 
the word violates the analogy of the language,— 
a fact very plain and obvious, and which no one 


| can for a moment doubt; but he seems to have 


taken no pains to ascertain when the word which 
he reprobates was first used, and on whose autho- 
rity. On referring to the folio edition of Dr. 


| Johnson’s Dictionary, we find the following words: 


are brilliant and fascinating pictures of Andalusian life, | 


vivid with local colour, rapid in movement, and flavoured 
delightfully with that ‘sal Andaluz’ which is as pro- 
verbial in Spain as Attic wit was in the classic world.” 
The reviewer notices these three stories some- 
what fully, giving many extracts. 
Speaking of the whole of the novels, and with- 
out having omitted to notice what he considers 


faults on the part of the authoress, arising from | 


her Spanish “ dislike to the foreign and the new,” 

her “ prejudices,” and “her ultra-catholic ten- 

dencies,” the reviewer concludes as follows : — 
“Her descriptive powers are of the highest order, as 


our readers may infer from some of the extracts we have | 


“ Lectureship, the office of a lecturer ;” and the 
great lexicographer cites the following passage 
from Swift: “ He gota lectureship of sixty pounds 
a-year, when he preached constantly in person.” 

Again, in Knox’s Essays, No. 117, the word is 
used more than once; e. g. “ Soon after my arrival 
I heard of a vacant lectureship.” “I was in- 
formed by an acquaintance that a certain clergyman 
in the city was about to resign his lectureship.” 

Again, in the Ovford University Calendar for 
1855, p. 75, we find the following: “ Lee’s Lec- 
ture in Anatomy.—An Anatomical Lectureship 
was founded about the year 1750.” 

Once more. In the Cambridge University Calen- 
dar for 1815, p. 153, we read as follows: “ The 
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following seventeen Algebra Lectureships were 
founded by Lady Sadler.” ; 

The above examples will show how little rea- 
son Mr. Prowetr had in making his criticism 
upon the etymology of the word “ lectureship ” 
the occasion of a sneer against an Irish university. 

Josepn CARSON, 
editor of the Dublin University Calendar. 


Trinity College, Dublin. 


Drypen Querres (3" xi. 135.)—The second 
part of “Absalom and Achitophel” is in the 
second part of Miscellany Poems, published by 
Dryden, 4th edition, 1716, p. 9. 

The Epilogue, intended to have been spoken by 
Lady H. M. Wentworth, is stated to be by 
Dryden, in the first part of Miscellany Poems, edi- 
tion as above, p. 112. 

The lines addressed to Waller, which C. H. 

uotes, occur in an address “ To Mr. Waller — 
the copy of verses made by himself on the last 
copy in his book ;” and in Johnson’s edition of 
The Poets ave ascribed, not to Dryden, but to 
Duke, amongst whose poems they are printed. 

Hf. P. D. 

Covrtanp (3% S. x. 473.)—In Bouillet’s 
Dictionnaire Universel d Histoire de Géographie, it 
is said that the Duchy of Courland became sub- 
ject to Poland in 1561, when Gothard Kettler, 
the last Grand Master of the Teutonic Order in 
Livonia, yielded the rights of the order over 
Livonia to Sigismund Augustus, King of Poland 
and was made Duke of Courland. On the ex- 
tinction of that house, about 1730, John Ernest 
Biren was made duke, by the influence of Anne, 
the Duchess Dowager of Courland, who then 
ascended the imperial throne of Russia. On the 
death of the empress, he was (1740) made 
regent of the empire, but was quickly over- 
thrown by a conspiracy headed by Marshal Mu- 
nich, and sent to Siberia. The Empress Elizabeth 
recalled him the following year, and the Empress 
Catherine restored him te his Duchy of ae oe 
which he resigned to his son Peter in 1766, who, 
in his turn, resigned it in 1795, after which 
Catherine united Courland to the Russian empire. 
Biren was the son of a peasant of Courland, and 
owed his exaltation to the love which Anne con- 
ceived for him. L. E. 

Tae Brotrners BAnprera (3™ x. 492.) —I 
suspect E. F. P. must be a rather young person, or 
he could scarcely be ignorant who the Bandieras 
were. They were the sons of the Austrian Ad- 
miral Bandiera, and themselves in the Austrian 
navy. They left the service to join in an enter- 

rise planned by Mazzini to effect a landing on 

alabria with the same object as Garibaldi effected 
afterwards in 1860. They were taken and given 
up to the Austrian government, and by it very 


naturally and lawfully put to death. Had this 
been the whole of the affair, they would probably 
have been no more thought of except among their 
associates; but what gave them a European 
celebrity was the discovery that their arrest was 
effected by the agency of the English government 
in opening letters addressed to their friends in 
England. The fraud being detected, was confessed 
by the government, the chief parties being Sir 
James Graham and Lord Aberdeen, though the 
weight of public reprobation fell on the former. 
This was in July, 1844. Mr. Carlyle addressed a 
letter to The Times condemning the conduct of the 
government with just severity, terming it “ dis- 
graceful,” and eulogising the character of Mazzini. 
The Times, which took the most opposite side on 
the latter subject, entirely agreed with him on the 
former, and strongly urged the abolition of such a 
power being vested in government, either with or 
without the frauds used to conceal it. 

Of the two brothers I know nothing more than 
that the elder was married, and I think had two chil- 
dren, who, with their mother, may be living still. 
What became of Admiral Bandiera I do not know. 
Of course Mazzini and his friends could give full 
information about them if wanted ; and, in a lesser 
degree, the newspapers of July, 1844. 

MISAPATES. 

Royat Errteres x. 393, 460, 501.)— 
Mr. Bourett enquires respecting the probability 
of the effigies of Plantagenet Kings, &c., at Fon- 
tevrault, being presented to this country. I 
visited the abbey (now a central prison for eleven 
departments) last autumn, and was informed by 
the military official who acted as cicerone that an 
application had been made to the Emperor to 
permit their removal, but that it was too repug- 
nant to the feelings of the French people, who 
conceived that they had the best mght to the 
effigies of princes whose dust had long ago com- 
mingled with their soil. He added that “the 
Queen of England,” with the Imperial sanction, 
had sent an artist to take models of the four 
recumbent figures, but that having been detected 
in making copies for his own advantage, he was 
compelled to give up the three duplicates he had 
completed. These latter (busts only) are placed 
in the recess of the small window of ancient 
painted glass (a relic of the original abbey), which 
sheds a “dim religious light” upon the effigies 
below. These retain their original colouring, 
though undoubtedly retouched, and occupy a small 
transept closed with strong iron bars and a locked 
gate. The effigy of Berengaria at Le Mans is 
uncoloured. C. L. 


CuristorHer Corts (3" xi. 84.)—I quite 
agree with your correspondent, Mr. H. T. Rivey, 
that Sharon Turner’s suggestion respecting this 
official of Richard III. is “ fanciful” indeed; and 
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I will go farther, and say it is simply ridiculous. | 
Nowhere can I find that Christopher Columbus | 
was ever in England at all. He sent his brother 
Bartholomew to England, in 1491-2, to negociate 
with Henry VIL. for employment, but without 
success, for in the meantime Christopher engaged 
in the service of Spain, and in August, 1493, he 
sailed on his voyage of discovery. 

But there can be no mistake in this matter, for, 
as a descendant of Christopher Collins, I possess 
his portrait, painted on oak pannel by Lucas Cor- 
nelii, in the early part of the reign of Hen. VIIL., 
in which he is represented as standing under the 
porteullis of the Castle of Queensborough, with 
the following inscription, in large letters, painted 
over the door-way :—“ Christoferus Collins, Con- 
stabularius Castri de Queenbourgens: 20 Aug., 
ann. 24 Riccardi III.” The correctness of this 
date is verified by two patents or grants under the 
seal and signature of Richard III., copies of which 
I possess from the Record Office, one being the 
grant of the Constableship of the Castle, with a 
salary of twenty marks, payable from the counties 
of Essex and Hertfordshire ; the other, the grant 
of an annuity of one hundred pounds out of the 
revenues of the port of London. Why, there- 
fore, he should be confounded with Christopher 
Colon, or Columbus, I cannot imagine. It was 
hardly likely that an usurper like Richard IIL. 
would have placed a foreign adventurer in the 
command of such a stronghold as Queenborough 
Castle, more especially as he had reason to expect 
a landing on that part of the coast from his 
formidable rival. 

I am sorry that I am unable to give any “ par- 
ticulars of the life and actions of my ancestor,” 
but this I can say, that from his portrait he looks | 
very little like a Genoese, but very much like a 
robust and sturdy Anglo-Saxon; and he is spoken 
of in the patents (as if dictated by Richard him- 
self) as a faithful and trustworthy servant, “ who 
had, in times past, done him good service.” 

I ought to add, as a further proof of identity, 
that on the battlements of the castle is exhibited 
a scarlet banner with the arms of Collins— 
vert, a Griffin segreant Or. 

C. T. Cotrins TREeLawyy. 


Ham. 


(3" xi, 95.)—Although, in strict pro- 
priety, an 4bbé is the superior of a monastery, 
yet it has become customary in France to give the 
title of Abbé to every ecclesiastic, even if he 
has received only the tonsure, as this admits him 
into the ranks of the clergy, and entitles him to 
hold a simple benefice. The queries, then, of | 
O. T. D. are readily answered. 1. The title of | 
Abbé confers no distinction except that of a clergy- | 
man, and no emolument of itself, though it | 
qualifies for a benefice. 2. An Abbé is not a | 


parish priest in virtue of his title of Abbé, but 
every parish priest is entitled to be called an Abbé. 
3. An Abbé, as above explained, is not necessarily 
a priest at all. The title of Abbé in France 
corresponds very much to the title of Reverend in 
England. F. C. H. 


Jonny (3S. x. 509.) —It is not a little sin- 
gular that, though the word “jolly,” in one form 
or other, is of frequent occurrence in Chaucer, it 
does not occur in the passage quoted from that 
author by your correspondent—so far, at least, as 
the following editions are concerned, viz., Ander- 
son’s Works of the British Poets (1795) ; Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales, edited by Thomas Tyrwhitt 
(2nd ed. 1798); The Aldine Edition of the British 
Poets (1852). In place of “joly,” these all give 
“holy,” the entire passage being as follows :— 

“For holy chirches good mote ben despended 
On holy chirches blood that is descended. 
Therfore he wolde his holy blood honoure, 
Though that he holy chirche shuld devoure.” 

Perhaps one of the earliest instances of the use 
of this word is the following, from Robert of 
Gloucester :—“ Natheles he {[Edmunde Irenside] 
was a faire, jolyf, yong man.” 

The following curious paragraph appeared in the 
Reader some few months ago :— 


“Stanc.—Old usages of modern slang words turn up 
in unexpected quarters sometimes. Most of us think 
that the word ‘jolly,’ in the sense of very, extremely, is of 
recent date; but in a serious theological work of two 
hundred years ago, John Trapp’s Commentary on the Old 
and New Testament (London, 1656-7), we read—‘ All 
was jolly quiet at Ephesus before St. Paul came thither.’ 
We have heard the same phrase from a schoolboy’s mouth 
applied to a maiden aunt’s tea-party.” 

A century earlier, North, in his translation of 
Plutarch’s Lives, uses the word thus:—“ It [the 
wind, which some call cecias] bloweth a jolly cool 
wind.” Langhorne (1810) more correctly renders 
the same Greek words éxémve), “ blew a 
most agreeable gale.” Inthe above passages, is 
the word really used adverbially ? In the follow- 
ing, from South—“ He catches at an apple of 
Sodom, which, though it may entertain his eye 
with a florid, jolly white and red, yet,” &c. —the 
term is used adjectively (vide Johnson). I am 
not aware that any lexicographer has given the 
word as an adverb. J. B. Smaw. 


U P K spetts Gostrnes (3" S. xi. 57.) —This 
is a boyish phrase to insult a loser at play, mean- 
ing, Up with your pair, or peg, the mark of the 
goal. In addition, the winner made a hole in the 
ground, into which a peg of three inches long was 
driven, its top being driven into the earth: the 
loser, with hands tied behind, was to draw it out 
with his teeth, the boys buffeting him with hats, 
calling out, “Up pick, you May gosling,” or 
“U P K, you gosling in May,” a May gosling 


on 
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being equivalent in the north of England to an 
April fool in the south. If the extract be too 
long and too little interesting, Saennon may be 
referred to Brady's Varieties of Literature, p. 16. 
J. A. 
Carisbrooke. 


Carrcaturrs (3% S. xi. 75.) —North was the 
caricaturist who used the compass with the fieur- 
de-lis as his monogram. I am not sure which 
North, but hope I have put J. C. J. on the right 
scent. 


Rusnton S. xi. 77.) — Rushton is, I be- 
lieve, a village about four miles from Kettering. 
Rushton Hell is now the property of William 
Capel Clarke-Thornhill, Esq., and was built by 
Sir Thomas Tresham, father of Francis Tresham, 
of Gunpowder Plot notoriety. Once a Week (vol. 
vi. p. 55) gives a sketch of the families who have 
held the manor since that period. 

Ifexry Baruvrst. 

Gressenhali, Norfolk, 


J. Russet, R.A. S. ix, 237, 308.)—In the 
reading-room of the Hull Subscription Library is 
a portrait “of Dr. Birkbeck, painted and presented 
in 1805 by John Russell, R.A.” (Sheahan’s His- 
tory of Hull, 1364, p. 496). To this I may add 
that, in the middle aisle of the chancel of Holy 
Trinity Church here, is this inscription : — 

“ Under this stone are deposited 
the Remains of that eminent Artist, 
Esq., R.A. 
He was born at Guildford in Surrey, 
and resided in London; 
but died, while on a visit, in this place, 
April 20, 1806 ; aged 61 years. 
* Them also that sleep in Jesus, shall God 
bring with him.’—1 Thess. iv. 14.” 
W.c. B. 
Halli. 


Woopen Erriey or A Priest (3" S, xi. 54.)— 
I am sorry to inform Mr. J. Piecot, Jun., the 
effigy in the vaults of All Saints’ Church, Derby, 
is now too much decayed to be capable of restora- 
tion. I believe it was removed from the church, 
and exhibited to the members of the Archwo- 
logical Society at their meeting held in Derby in 
the year 1851, and was then in a much better 
state of preservation. A part of the front of the 
tomb on which the effigy lay, representing thirteen 
monks in their habits, carved in oak, and in ex- 
cellent preservation, now forms the front of a 
reading-desk, placed near the east entrance into 
the church. The remaining portion was probably 
destroyed or carried away at the time the desk 
was made. 

The church contains many beautiful monu- 
ments, in a good state of preservation; and of 
which I have for some time been engaged in 


taking accurate sketches, drawn to scale, as well 
| as of those remaining in other churches in the 
| county of Derby, which I hope to publish at some 
future time when the series is complete. 


J. B. Roprnson. 
| Derby. 


Tournament x. 223; xi. 21.) 
Whilst one correspondent quotes the Ingoldsby 
Legends in connection with “Sir Campbell of 
Saddell,” another omits him altogether from the 
list of Knights; inserting in lieu of him Mr. Gil- 
mont, whose name I did not give in my first note 
on the subject. 

A list of Knights and Esquires appears inthe 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1859 (p. 415), where 
the Black Knight is John Campbell of Saddell ; 
and Mr. Gilmont is not named. 

In The Times, August 31, and September 2 
and 3, 1839, will be found full details of the 
Tournament; and there likewise the Black Knight 
is Mr. Campbell of Saddell. RFs Ve 


Arcasisnor Juxon xi. 94.)—The para- 
graph relating to Bishop Juxon’s King Charles’s 
Bible, quoted by Mr. Mayer from a Gloucester 
paper, is in reality taken verbatim from the 
“Table Talk” of The Guardian, where it appeared 
about a month ago. This is not, I fear, the first 
time that the said Gloucester paper has played 
the part of a literary _— I may add, that a 
full account of Bishop Juxon and the Royal Bible, 
with an exquisite iNustration, is to be found in 
the current number of the Gentleman's Magazine. 

CviQvueE. 

Rev. H. Goprrey (3% §. x. 393.) —The 
“ Joshua King, B.A.,” who appealed against this 
gentleman's election as President of Queens’ (not 
Queen's), Cambridge, was afterwards his successor, 
| dying in'1856 or 1857, P. J. F. 


| Lonp Cokr AND THE Covrt or Star CHax- 
| BER (3° S. xi. 10.)—Lord Coke in the first place 
| favoured the opinions of Lord Hobart, Sir Thomas 
Smith, Mr. Hudson, and other “ancients,” that 
the Court of Star Chamber was of ancient in- 
stitution, before the statute of Henry VII. Lord 
Bacon, Plowden, and some modern historians, 
however, have differed from him, and have im- 
pugned the cases with which Coke supported 
those opinions, 

As to Lord Coke’s opinion of the power and 
| legality of the Court, it must be noted that he 
practised in the Court, filed informations there 
as Attorney-General, and sat there as a Judge. 
It is added that “he strained the powers of the 
Court to the utmost.” One would not therefore 


expect that he would take a different view in his 
writings; yet there have been lawyers who, on 
comparing his practice and judgments in the Star 
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Chamber with his Institutes, have charged him ; ‘ ; 
| Full particulars as to the Town Council of Edin- 


with inconsistency. 

In the Liber Famelicus, Sir James Whitelock 
gives a conversation with Lord Coke :— 

“T asked him why he stayed not at the Court to 
dynner. He told me that whilest he stood by the King at 
dynner, he wolde be ever asking of him questions of that 
nature that he had as life be out of the room, and that 
made him be as far of as he mighte ever at sutche times. 
I gesse it was concerning matters of his prerogative, 
whiche the King wolde take ill if he wear not answered 
in them as he wolde have it.” 

We must have some pity for poor Lord Coke 
in his attempt to serve two masters. 

Joun S. Bury. 

The Grove, Henley. 


“ Nor Lost, BUT GONE BEFORE” (35'S. x. 404, 
460,.)—I think the origin of this expression may 
be traced back to an earlier date than that of 
Cyprian. In the epistles of Seneca (63, ad fin.), 
we find him consoling Lucilius for the loss of his 
friend Flaccus, and he closes with these remark- 
able words :-—“ Cogitemus ergo, Lucili carissime, 
cito nos eo perventuros, quo illum pervenisse 
meeremus. Et fortasse, si modo vera sapientum 
fama est, recipitque nos locus aliquis, quem puta- 
mus perisse, premissus est.” Sciscrra Tor. 


Sone (3° S, xi. 96.) —When I was a child, 
my mother, who was born in 1785, and who was 
a native of Suffolk, used to sing the following. 

» She was never in Scotland in her life, and rarely 
out of her own county. 
“When Adam he first was created 

Lord of the universe round, 

His happiness was not completed 
Till tor him a helpmate was found, 

When Adam was laid in soft slumber, 
*Twas then he lost part of his side, 

And when he awakened, with wonder 
He beheld his most beautiful bride. 

She was not made out of his head, Sir, 
To rule and to govern the man; 

Nor was she made out of his feet, Sir, 
By man to be trampled upon. 

He had oxen, and foxes for hunting, 
And all that was pleasant in life ; 

Yet still his Almighty Creator 
Thought that he wanted a wife. 

jut she did come forth from his side, Sir, 
His equal and partner to be; 

And now they are coupled together, 
She oft proves the top of the tree.” 


G. F. 
In “N. & Q.” appears a query signed J. G. B., 
referring to the fragment of a ballad. I beg to 


inform the gentleman, through you, that he will 
find the entire song in a little volume entitled | 


Lorp Provosts or Eprxsvren (5" S. xi. 55.) 


burgh, and the office-bearers thereof, will be found 
in the work entitled An Historical Sketch of the 
Municipal Constitution of the City of Edinburgh, 
12mo, 1829. Archibald Macaulay appears to 
have filled various offices in the Council from 
1724 to 1750. The “antiquarian bookseller ” 
(Stevenson) in Edinburgh has, I think, copies of 
the work for sale. T. G.S. 
Edinburgh. 


“ Aponats” 8. x. 494; xi. 44.) 
Your correspondent, Mr. JoxatHan Bovenrer, 
is in all probability right in his opinion that 
Lord Byron, not Wordsworth, is the person re- 
ferred to in the 30th stanza as “The Pilgrim of 
Eternity.” The lines themselves, I think, show 
that your correspondent J. W. J.’s theory can 
hardly be correct. Shelley says of the personage 
he is alluding to, that his— 

“ Fame 
Over his living head like Heaven is bent, 
An early but enduring monument.” 


Wordsworth’s “fame” in 1821, when Adonais 
was written, was on the horizon, where it lingered 
for many a long year before ascending, and it 
approached the zenith only when he was an elderly 
man. Jeffreys’ crushing article in the Edinburgh 
Review on The Excursion, published in 1814 (as 
Dr. Ferrier says), “ kept Wordsworth for twenty 
years out of his just inheritance of fame.’ It 
certainly seems that-Shelley’s lines cannot apply 
to him. 

On the other hand, the first two cantos of 
Childe Harold's Pilgrimage were published in 1812, 
when Byron was in his twenty-fourth year only ; 
and the third and fourth cantos in 1816 and 1818 
respectively. Truly an “early monument.” - Nor 
must we omit to consider the friendship and great 
admiration of Shelley for the latter poet. 

The prophetic nature of the last verse in this 
magnificent elegy, adverted to by J. W. J., is 
noticed by Lady Shelley in her Notes on the Poems 
of 1822. W.S. J. 

Malmesbury. 


“Boop 1s THICKER THAN Water” (3" 8, xi. 
34.)—I can only offer it as a suggestion, but may 
not this proverbial expression allude to the 
spiritual relationship which. according to the doc- 
trine of the Romish Church, is created between 
a sponsor and the child whom he brings to the 
waters of baptism? A relationship by blood 
would probably be more thought of than one 


Ballads and Songs of the Peasaxntry of England, by | originating in water. The word “ thick,” in vul- 
James Henry Dixon, edited by Robert Bell, which | gar parlance, is often used to express close con- 
is published by Charles Griffin & Co., Stationers’ | nection, as, for example, “So and so are very 
Anoy, | thick,” meaning that they are very intimate. 


E. MC. 


Hall Court, London. 
17, Pearson Street, Hull. | 
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Srars (3 8. xi. 32.)—I believe that 
it is not only in Franconia and Saxony, but also 
in France and elsewhere, that the falling stars of 
the 10th of August are known as the tears of St. 
Lawrence. But how can this belief have existed 
for ages as connected with this particular day, 
when the change of the calendar, known as the 
New Style, must have thrown back the féte by 
twelve days? Surely the meteors have not ac- 
commodated themselves to the change of style. 

E. M‘C. 

Curistuas “Box”: its Erymonoey (35'S. x. 
470, 502; xi. 65.)—Bishop Heber thought, as Dr. 
Kelsall thinks now, that the term “ Christmas 
box” might have been derived from bagshish (one 
of the various ways in which travellers write the 
word). However, while mentioning this, I must 
add that it has appeared to me more likely that 
the term isto be traced to the fact that the money 
was originally put in a doz. 

Joun Hoskyns-ABRAHALL, JUN. 


Burnine Hare (3™ 8. x. 146; xi. 66.) — The 
following extract from Depositions from York 
Castle (Surtees Society), p. 65, may not be with- 
out interest : — 


“ Ann Greene saith, that she sometimes useth a charme 
for cureing the heart each, and used it twice in one night 
unto John Tatterson of Gargreave, by crosseinge a garter 
over his eare, and sayeinge these words, ‘ Boate, a God's 
name,’ nine times over. Likewise for paines in the head 
she requires their water and a locke of their heire, the 
which she boyles together, and afterwards throwes them 
in the fire and burnes them; and medles nott with any 
other diseases,” 

The volume named contains other curious re- 
ferences to the use and efficacy of hair in like 
cases, For instance, one witch says to another — 

“Tf thou canst but gett young Thomas Haigh to buy 
thee three pennyworth of indicoe, and look him in the 
face when hee gives it thee, and touch his locks, wee shall 
have power enough to take life.”—JZb, p. 209. 

And again — 

“ Mark Humble further saith that his mother, Margaret 
Humble, then lyeing not well, Isabell Thompson tooke 
some of her haire to medicine her.” 

J. C, ATKINSON. 

Danby in Cleveland, 


Notice OF A REMARKABLE Sworp (3"¢ 8. xi. 


51.)— Your correspondent Mr. has made a 
strange mistake regarding the possible history of 
this sword. Sir Cloudesley Shovel (in the Asso- 
ciation) was lost on the Bishop on October 22, 
1707. Queen Anne did not die till August 1, 
1714: it is therefore impossible that any sword of 
honour presented to Sir Cloudesley could have 
been marked with the royal cipher “ G. R.” 
Perhaps Sir Charles Saunders might better 
answer the conditions. Sir Charles received the 
thanks of Parliament on his return from the St. 


Lawrence in 1760. Captain Douglas of the Al- 
cide, who brought home the admiral’s despatches 
after the capture of Quebec, had 500/. given him 
for a sword; and it seems far from improbable 
that the king or some public or corporate body 
gave the admiral himself a sword about the same 
time. 

Is there anything in the cipher that puts its 
standing for George II. out of the question ? 
“ G. R.” with a crown over was freely used by (I 
believe) all the Georges. But, at any rate, the 
Georgian cipher conclusively decides that the 
sword was not Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s. 

S. H. M. 


IL.M.S. Gratton 8. x. 305.)— Will Mr. 
Curnpert Bebe explain why he calls the Glatton 
Admiral Wells’ ship ? 

The Glatton is first mentioned in history in a 
despatch of Sir Edward Vernon’s, dated Aug. 16, 
1778, off Sadras : — 

“T sailed from Madras on the 29th past with . . . 
the Valentine and Glatton, India ships. On the 3ist, 
finding the Glatton a bad sailor and ill-equipped, I ordered 
her back to Madras.” 

She was purchased by government in 1795, 
and was at once commissioned by Captain, after- 
wards Sir Henry, Trollope, at whose suggestion 
she was armed with 68-pounder carronades, and 
under whose command she fought a very gallant 
action alone against a squadron of six French 
frigates on July 15, 1796. 


Vice-Admiral Thomas Wells, who died at 


Ifolme in 1811, never had any connection with 
the Glatton after she was bought into the service. 
Was he, then, owner or part owner of her before 
that, or was he a director of the East India Com- 
pany, or was it possibly the father of the vice- 
admiral—who, amongst other things, was a director 
of Greenwich Hospital—that had her christened 
Glatton? The name points to some connection 
with the Wells family. But what ? 

In a matter of trifling and perhaps technical de- 
tail Mr. Bepeis mistaken. The present 
Glatton—though ugly enough—is not a gun-boat. 
She is one of a brood of monsters that came into 
existence during the Russian war—an iron-clad 
floating battery. S. H. M. 


Brock oN IL. WAS BEHEADED 
(3 S, xi. 54.)—If the block on which poor 
Charles I. “ bowed his comely head and died ” is 
still in existence, it might be easily identified by 
the iron staples (or the marks of them) which 
were fixed on its sides for the purpose of forcing 
him down in the event of his offering the resist- 
ance which was evidently apprehended by his 
slayers.* 

On January 29, the day before the king’s 


* State Trials, i. 997, 6 vols, fol. ed. 1730. 
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death, there was a meeting of the “High Court 
of Justice,” forty-eight commissioners being pre- 
sent, when the warrant for the execution was 
signed by the regicides, and at the same time an 
order was issued for the “ bright execution axe” 
being brought from the Tower for use on the 
occasion. As this order, however, did not include 
the block, probability is added to the circum- 
stances mentioned by your correspondent. Bishop 
Juxon could not have taken away the Tower 
block, which indeed is still to be seen there, but 
in all likelihood would have had little difficulty 
in possessing himself of a relic of his dead master 
fraught with such mournful interest to him as the 
one in question. The following is a transcript of 
the order alluded to above : — 

“It was Ordered, that the Officers of the Ordnance 
within the Tower of London, or any other Officer or Offi- 
cers of the Store within the said Tower, in whose Hands 
or Custody the bright Execution Ax, for the executing 
Malefactors, is, do forthwith deliver unto Edward Dendy, 


Esq’, Serjeant-at-Arms attending this Court, or his De- | 


puty or Deputies, the said Ax, And for their, or either 
of their so doing, this shall be their warrant.* 
“To Col. John White or any other 
Officer within the Tower of 
London whom it concerneth.” 
Hf. A. Kennepy. 
Gay Street, Bath. 


Rev. Henry Best (3™ S. xi. 57.)—Besides the 
works which you have enumerated in your note 
on this gentleman, he was author of a pamphlet 
entitled — 

“ The Christian Religion defended against the Philoso- 
phers and Republicans of France,” 8vo, 1793. 

He also published, under the imprimatur of the 
Vice-Chancellor — 


_ “Sermon on John xx. 23, preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford,” 8vo, 1793. 


This sermon, in which the doctrine of priestly | 
absolution is asserted and defended, occasioned | 


considerable sensation at Oxford; but, as the au- 


thor remarks, his “ conversion to the Catholic | 
faith four years and a half afterwards, rendered it | 


worse than useless to the cause of Anglican ab- 
solution.” Dr. Parr wrote in his copy — 


“Mr. Best was a very good scholar. He became con- 
scientiously a member of the Church of Rome, and honor- 
ably resigned his fellowship.—Bib, Parr.” 


This sermon is reprinted, with notes, in the very 


amusing volume by the same author, entitled Per- | 


sonal and Literary Memorials, where will also be 
found his “ Conversations of Paley.” 

An account of his conversion to the Roman 
Catholic faith is prefixed to his volume Four 
Years in France, London, 1826. 

Bates. 

Birmingham. 


© ‘State Trials, i. 996, 6 vols, fol. ed. 1730. 


Fatse Harr (3% 8. xi. 55.) — Jewish girls 
| were always and are still proud of their coiffure, 
and make the greatest display with their hair. 
| The custom of wearing the latter false, of course 
| only by married Jewesses, originated thus :—Very 
orthodox Jewish wives have a great dislike to 
show their hair, not from religious precept, but 
by custom, which already betrays itself in the 
Levitical injunction of the “ bitter waters of jea- 
lousy.” When the infidelity of the wife is to be 
proved, the priest uncovers the woman’s head, 
evidently a mark of disgrace (Numbers, v. 18). 
In former centuries the first act of a married 
| Jewish woman was to closely cover her head, so 
| that no hair might be visible ; and the false hair 
| was only a compromise, and the first step to 
| modernize: not wishing to cover the head com- 
pletely as in ancient times, and yet not desirous 
of showing her own hair, the Hebrew matron 
adopted the peruke in lieu of her own coiffure, as 
a kind of go-between. 
| However, this, like many other Oriental cus- 
toms not connected with the fundamental divine 
| faith of Israel, is fast becoming obsolete. It may 
| linger yet in Strasburg, as it does in many other 
places, though Alsace, like Poland, exceptionally 
perhaps, contains Hebrews of the most orthodox 
| type. I dare not omit to mention one thing: the 
covering of the hair is not coercion on the part of 


the husband, for I am personally acquainted with 
ladies who persist in maintaining this custom con- 
trary to the wish of their “ lords and masters.” In 
fact it is the Jewish wife, more particularly than 
the husband, who preserves and imparts to her 
“young ideas” the minutie of Hebrew custom ; 
and indeed many a Jewish belle, who figures pro- 
minently in the ball-room and opera-box, main- 
tains in her own four walls such of the ancient 
rites as would not call a blame from even a Pha- 
| risee of the Pharisees. Baron Louis Brnas. 


Liverpool. 
| Tur Woopen Horse (3" S. xi. 97.) — This 


| instrument of punishment was in use in the old 
| City Guard of: Edinburgh. See Kay's Edin- 
| burgh Portraits, vol. i. p. 429, where there is an 
engraving of a delinquent under suffering, sitting 
astride on the wooden horse, and having a gun 
tied to each foot, more calculated to excite 
laughter than compassion. G. 
Edinburgh. 


PINKERTON’s CORRESPONDENCE”: GEORGE 

Rosertson S. x. 387, 496; xi. 80.) — Since 
| Isent my communication (xi. 81), I find, upon 
making some little inquiry, that I must confess 
J. M. (x. 887) is correct in respect to the name 
of the writer of the letter, the error being that of 
the editor, Mr. Dawson Turner. George Robert- 


| son (the author) was, I learn, for many years 


‘ 


| 
165 
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factor on the estates of Lord Arbuthnott in Kin- 
cardineshire ; afterwards, he became factor to the 
Earl of Eglinton in Ayrshire. These circum- 
stances fully account for his publications as to 
Kincardineshire and Ayrshire, Xc. T. G.8. 

Edinburgh. 

Oraxce Frowers, A Brrpr’s Decoration (3'4 
S. xi. 45.)—Mr. Timbs, in Things not generally 
Known, says:— 

“The use of these flowers at bridals is said to be de- 
rived from the Saracens, or at least from the East, and 
they are believed to have been thus employed as emblems 
of fecundity.” 

In answer to the objections of Juxta Turrim, 
I would say that the introduction of the orange 
into England was not subsequent to the days of 
chivalry. There is clear proof that orange trees 
were growing in England in the reign of Henry 
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VIL. French williners would not, I think, have 
selected the orange flower. It is not a beautiful | 
flower—certainly inferior to white roses, lilies of 
the valley, snowdrops, and other things which 
may be regarded as appropriate. It was a uni- 
versal mediseval custom to wear wreaths of flowers 
at weddings, and very natural it would be in the | 
South of Europe to use the orange blossom for | 
the purpose. The flower and its use were both 
probably introduced to this country together. 
P, E. Masry. 

Tue Virern Mary, anp Books, Cavurcues, 
&c. DEDICATED TO HER (3' S. x. 447; xi. 23, 
66.)—I’. C. H. misapprehends me. I stated a fact, 
not an objection. Noram I unaware that in Nelson's 
Fasts and Festivals of the Church of England the 

ious author uses the phrase, “ Mother of God:” 

quote from the edition of 1708. Nor yet am I 
ignorant that one of the most beautiful of John 
Keble’s poems in the Christian Year has the 

hrases, ‘‘ Ave Maria, Blessed Maid,” “ Ave Maria, 
Mother Blest,” 

* Ave Maria, thou whose name 
All but adoring love may claim.” 


Steeple Aston, Oxford. 

Tur Dawson Famiry (3S, xi. 21.)—D. P. 
calls upon the writer of the article in the “ local 
paper” (Newcastle Daily Chronicle) for “the name 
of the wife.” Unfamiliar with heraldry myself, 
{ have referred the inquiry to a well-informed 
friend, who says he should think the arms, de- 
scribed as a fess engrailed between three wyverns’ 
or dragons’ heads erased, to be those of Hall, a 


| Beswick. 


well-known Newcastle family (Argent, a fess en- 
grailed between three griflons’ heads erased, sable). 
Ile adds that the arms of Dawson (Azure, on a 
bend engrailed, Argent, three daws proper,) occur 
on two monuments in the church of St. Nicholas, 
Newcastle (viz., on that of Thomas Dawson, who 


| 


| 
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daughter Dorothy to the memory of her distin- 
guished husband, Matthew Duane, of Lincoln's 
Inn). Tue 

Newcastle. 

“ ADVOCATE OF ReveALED Tretha,” Ke. (3 S, 
x. 509.)—I have reason to believe the publication 
never went beyond six numbers, and that it 
appeared first about the time the sect known as 
Separatists was formed in Dublin. It is probable 
that I may give more exact information in a short 
time. C. M. E. 


“Tur oF Human Woks” 8, 
x. 510.)— 
“ Feel I not wroth with those who bade me dwell 
In this vast lazar-house of many woes, 
Where laughter is not mirth, nor thought the mind, 
Nor words a language, nor even men mankind.” 
Byron's Lament of Tasso, 


Leeds. 


Buriats anovE Grovunp S. x. 364.)— 
Allow me to add a further confirmation to that 
of H. Fisuwick respecting the mummy of Miss 
I have no doubt, from a letter in my 

session, that the lady in question was a Mrs. 

lanneh Beswick, of Cheetwood, or Chetwood, 
near Manchester. This letter is dated 1758, and 
was written by one of Mrs. Beswick’s trustees to 
explain the contents of her will. He mentions 
that he does not think she is to be buried, as she 
is to be embalmed. He also mentions that the 
two executrixes are to remain at Cheetwood House 
two years, and that some said Mrs. Beswick was 
to remain in the house that time. In a letter from 
another source, written in 1796, it is stated that 
Mrs. Hannah Beswick left a great part of her 
property to a Mr. Charles White, of Manchester, 
who embalmed her. 8. J. Purcwas. 


EXTRAORDINARY AsseMBLIES OF Brrps 
xi. 10, 106.)—The following is from The Specta- 
tor newspaper of Sept. 13, 1862: — 

“Some year ago a gentleman on a visit to Nanteos, 
near Aberystwith, heard a mighty noise on the lawn out- 
side his window, He got up, and looking out, saw several 
hundred rooks standing in concentric circles round a 
solitary rook in the centre, They cawed vehemently for 
a long time, during which the rook environed remained 
silent, After a while they all rose with one accord, flew 
upon their arraigned (?) brother, and pecked him to 
death,” 

Perhaps poor rookie was the “last comer” of 
Burton, or even the “bachelor” of your corre- 
spondent Sp. E. 8. 


ANGELS oF THE Cuvurcues S, xi. 75.) — 
Suem says it is well known that by these angels in 
Rey. i., Tertullian says the episcopi or bishops are 
to be understood. I shall be much indebted to any 
one who will refer me to the passage in which 


died before 1736, and on that erected by his | Tertullian gives this explanation. I also join with 
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Sem in earnestly requesting any one who knows 
of a like explanation in Ireneus to mention the 
place. I have sought in vain myself, but possibly 
some one else may be more successful. 

B. H. C. 


Dear as A xi. 34, 106.) — 
One of the most clever jewr d'esprit of the 
Scotch forum is the Diamond Beetle Case, by the 
late Lord Corehouse, “Notes taken at advising 
the action of defamation and damages; Alexander 
Cunningham, jeweller, in Edinburgh, against 
James Russell, surgeon there.” It was a case of 
defamation and damages for calling the petitioner's 
Diamond Beetle an Egyptian Louse; and_ the 
opinions of the judges are given. That of Lord 
Balmuto is — 

“Am for refusing the petition. There's more lice nor 
beetles in Fife. ‘hey ca’ them Beetle Clocks there. 
What they ea’ a beetle is a thing as lang as my arm; 
thick at the one end and small at the other. 
when I read the petition, that the beetle, or bittle, had 
been the thing that the women have when they are wash- 
ing towels or napery with; things for dadding them with, 
And I see the petitioner is a jeweller to his trade, and I 
thought he had ane o’ thae bectles and set it all round 
with diamonds; and I thought it a foolish and extrava- 
gant idea.” 

Grorce Irvine. 


Lapy Tanrietp (3" 8, xi. 56.) — Lady Tan- 
field was Elizabeth Symondes, daughter of Giles 
Symondes of Claye, Norfolk, by Catherine, daugh- 
ter of Sir Anthony Lee, Knight, and sister of Sir 
Henry Lee, Knight of the Garter. This informa- 
tion is given at p. 4 of “ The Lady Falkland Her 
Life, from a MS. in the Imperial Archives at 
Lille. Also a Memoir of Father Francis Slingsby, 
from MSS. in the Royal Library, Brussels.” Lady 
Falkland was Lady Tanfield’s daughter. 

This interesting book was published in 1861 by 
“the Catholic Publishing and Bookselling Com- 
pany Limited.” I suppose that D. B. could get 
it through any bookseller. D.P. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Paryter Wantep (3% xi. 36.)—If Sr. Tr. 
will turn to the “ Dream of Fair Women” in the 
illustrated edition of Tennyson, he*will find, I 
think, the portrait of Cleopatra mentioned in 
Gryll Grange. I forget whether Millais is the 
artist ; but the words illustrated are — 

“. . . Thereto she pointed with a laugh, 
Showing the aspic’s bite.” 

The picture is powerfully characteristic; but it 
certainly gives Cleopatra a very dark complexion, 
and a wide mouth, opened in a triumphant dis- 
dainful smile, which at least verges on a grin. 

TIARFRA. 


Tae Most Curist1an Kinxe’s Great GRranp- 
MOTHER (3™ 8, xi. 76.)—I am not able to say 


I thought | 


whether the account in question was, or was not, a 
bit of Horace Walpole’s “ ponderous pleasantry,” 
but there certainly deceased in 1724 a person who 
stood in the relationship of great grandmother to 
the Most Christian King. 

The mother of Louis XV. was Mary Adelheid, 
daughter of Victor Amadeus II., Duke of Savoy, 
and her grandmother (Mary Johanna, daughter of 
Charles Amadeus, Duke de Nemours) died in 


1724. Possibly she was the “ Madame Royale” 
of Horace Walpole’s account. J. Woopwarp. 
Montrose. 


Senst oF PRE-EXISTENCE S. xi. 86.) — 
This subject, which is now being discussed in 
“N. & Q.,” is one of deep interest to all studenis 
of psychology. There are probably few who have 
not, at one time or other, experienced the feeling 
referred to, as though they had in some previous 
period of their lives—possibly in some earlier state 
| of existence—been placed in precisely the same 
outward circumstances as those at the time pre- 
sent to the senses. For my own part, I may ac- 
knowledge that my en is opposed to that 
of your correspondent J. L., as stated in your last 
number; the sensation coming upon me most fre- 
quently suddenly, and apparently without any 
previous association of ideas which can have given 
rise to it, in the full tide of ordinary outward 
occupation. It is momentary, and the peculiar 
condition of mind accompanying it cannot be re- 
called at will. All the poets of our interior life 
have more or less referred to this remarkable and, 
as far as I know, unexplained “ sense of pre-exist- 
ence,” perhaps none more graphically than Lord 
Houghton : — 


“Thus in the dream, 
Our Universal Dream, of Mortal Life, 
The incidents of an anterior Dream, 
Or, it may be, Existence (for the Sun 
Of Being, seen thro’ the deep dreamy mist, 
Itself is dream-like), noiselessly intrude 
Into the daily flow of earthly things ; 
Instincts of Good—immediate sympathies, 
Places come at by chance, that claim at once 
An old acquaintance,—single, random looks, 
That bare a stranger's bosom to our eyes: 
We know these things are so, we ask not why, 
But act and follow as the Dream goes on.” 


of your readers have to say on the subject. 
A. W. B. 


(3™ S. xi. 69.) —The name Win- 
terflood is not in Mr. Lower’s Patronymica Bri- 
tannica, but is jotted down in the margin of my 

| copy with a reference to the London Directory for 
| 1861, “Commercial ‘and Professional Names,” 
| p. 1344, where four persons—a tailor, a chandler, 
| an auctioneer, and a shoemaker—are recorded as 
| bearing this surname. k. P. D, E. 


| It would be very interesting to hear what others 
| 
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Moonwort (3 S. xi. 96.)—Miss Plues, in her 
Rambles in Search of Wild Flowers, says, “ There 
is a popular superstition that wherever this plant 
(the purple honesty, Lundria annua) flourishes, 
the cultivators of the garden are maa % Af 
honest. S. L. 

wanted (3" S, x. 444.)—The pas- 
sage is from Pliny the Younger, Zpist. v. 8, the 
context being — 

“Orationi ..... et carmini est parva gratia, nisi 
eloquentia sit summa. Historia quoquo modo scripta 
delectat.” 

P. J. F. GANTILION. 

Tue Docronzan Wert S. x. 493.)—This 
is the well at Dodona, in Epirus, of which Pliny, 
H. N. ii. 106, ed. Tauchnitz, says, “ In Dodone 
Jovis fons cum sit gelidus, et immersas faces ex- 
stinguat, si exstincta admoveantur, accendit.” 

May we ask StupEnt to give, however briefly, 
the authority for his queries ? 

P. J. F. GANTILLON. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The History of Scotland from Agricola’s Invasion to the 
Revolution of 1688. By John Hill Burton. Vols, J. 
to IV. (Blackwood.) 


So much has been accomplished during the last few 
years by Archwological Societies, and by such Printing 
Clubs as the Abbotsford, Bannatyne, and Maitland 
Clubs, as well as by Scottish antiquaries and Continental 
scholars towards illustrating the political and social 
changes which took place in the Northern part of our 
island antecedent to the Union, that Dr. Burton is fully 
justified in acting upon the belief that the time has ar- 
rived for turning these accumulated materials to account 
by employing them in the construction of a new History 
of Scotland. Dr. Burton is no unpractised bookwright. 
His Book-Hunter showed him to be gifted with a keen 
seent for the discovery of information; while his Scot 
Abroad showed that he knew well how to reproduce such 
information in a telling and effective way. So it is with 
the four volumes, already issued, of his History of Scot- 
land, which bring that history down to the time when Mary, 
a prisoner in Lochleven, signed her renunciation of the 
crown in favour of her son, and appointed Murray regent 
during that son’s minority, from which time she ceased 
to appear as sovereign in the public proceedings of the 
realm. In these volumes we have the result of the 


author's diligent study of all those who have preceded 
him. In the first volume we have the history of the 
primeval period, the Roman and Early Christian periods, 
curiously and pleasantly illustrated from the works of 
recent archeologists, in a new and effective manner, In 
the last, the publications of the Societies to which we 
have alluded, and the recent discoveries of various de- 
positories of records, are turned to the same profitable 
account in illustrating the vexed history of Mary Queen 
of Scots. This part of the work will of course be any- 
thing but satisfactory “to that chivalrous class to whom 
Marv’s innocence is a creed rather than an opinion.” We | 
congratulate the author on the production of these four | 
valuable and instructive volumes, and shall look with | 
interest for the completion of the History. 


The History of Christianity from the Birth of Christ to 
the Abolition of Paganism in the Roman Empire. By 
Henry Hart Milman, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s, Jn 
Three Volumes. A New and Revised Edition, (Mur- 
ray.) 

There is a large and increasing class of readers anxious 
to trace the early progress of the Christian Church, its 
struggles, its trials, and its triumphs, to whom the an- 
nouncement of a new, revised, and yet cheaper edition of 
the Dean of St. Paul’s History of Christianity will be most 
welcome. There is another and very different class, to whom 
we would especially recommend the work : we mean those 
restless and inquiring spirits who, overpowered by the 
heavy artillery of Strauss, and dazzled by the specious 
brilliancy of Renan, are inclined to make shipwreck of 
their faith. Let them, before they do so, ascertain the esti- 
mation in which the views of Strauss and Renan are held 
by Dr. Milman—a divine, be it remembered, no less dis- 
tinguished for the liberality of his opinions than the 
sagacity of his intellect and the extent of his learning. 


Debrett’s Illustrated Peerage of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Under the immediate Re- 
vision and Supervision of the Peers. 

Debrett’s Illustrated Baronetage, Knightage, and House of 
Commons, Under immediate Personal Revision and Cor- 
rection. (Dean & Son.) 

Both the editor and the publishers seem determined to 
spare neither trouble nor expense in restoring Debrett 
to the high position which it maintained for upwards of 
acentury. The information in the Peerage and Baronet- 
age for 1867 is brought down to the very moment of 
publication. 


Lancashire Folk Lore illustrative of the Superstitious Be- 
liefs and Practices, Local Customs and Usages of the 
People of the County Palatine, Compiled and Edited 
by John Harland, F.S.A., and.T. T. Wilkinson, F.R.S.A. 
(Warne & Co.) 
We are afraid, if we were to say all we might honestly 

say in praise of this interesting contribution towards our 
knowledge of the Folk Lore of the County Palatine, we 
should be open to the suspicion of acting on the principle 
of “Ca me, ca thee,” for the editors of it have done liberal 
justice to the exertions of “N. & Q.” in the pleasant field 
of Folk Lore, But that consideration ought not to pre- 
vent our avowing that, whenever a Jacob Grimm shall 
arise among us to work out an English Mythology, he 
will assuredly use this excellent little volume as one of 
his authorities. 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


Owing to the number of Replies waiting for insertion, we are. obliged 
to postpone many Gateresting Notes and Queries which are in_ type, 
among which we may mention Philip le Beau; The Colleen Bawn; 
Indo-Mahometan Foik Lore; Portraits of Hobbes, 4c. 


A Miwon. We doubt the accuracy of the statement in Dr. Fuller's 
Worthies of England, that there were four Englishmen appointed Bishops 
of Rome. The only one known to us was Adrian IV, that is, Nicholas 
Breakspear. 

T. B. (Brompton) is thanked for his friend?y letter, The suggestion is 
excellent, but there are, we fear, practical d: ficulties in carrying it out. 


Da. Rivote.—As this riddle — 
“ A headless man a letter did write,” &c.— 
is again going the rounds of the papers, it may be as well to remind our 
readers in reply to H. T.'s query, that it has been proved in “ N.& Q. . 
ard 8. viii. 527, by a reference to Borrow's Bible in Spain, exxxii. p. 195, 
that no such riddle could have been written by Dr. Whewell , and that 
Mr. Pinkerton has shown that it is a common extch ia low country pub- 
lic-houses—the answer to the question, “ What is it?" being™ A lie. 


A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q." is now 
ready,and may be hed of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price 1s. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for Is. 8d. 


“Nores & Quenies" is registered for transmission abroad. 
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